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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


| MIRANDOLA. 


The Tragedy performed on Tuesday at 
Covent Gorden re, with an eclat re- 
sembling the olden times, when a nom pay 
stirred not only all the wit and genius of the 
time, but raised a ferment in the public 
spirit, has already issued from the press. It 
is a beautiful production, and will widely .ex- 
tend the fame of its author; Mr. B. Waller 
Procter,—which we now unhesitatingly give 
to the world : for no assumed title, (though 
even that of pogtical celebrity, “* Barry 
Cornwall,”) can avail ‘to discure 
him personally from. the general rd. 
Under the combined "impression fy 
perusing Mirandola, and: witnessing its ad- 
mirable representation on the stage, and 
under the still ations feeling of friendship 
for the writer, we almost’ dread the endea- 
vour to lay it fairly and dis 
fore puget ‘raped l try to “ 
charge our as reporters, by 
abstaining as much as possible from that 
language of praise, which our sense of delight 
would dictate; and by. allowing the sweet 
poetry of this drama to plead its own cause 
and speak its-own-eulogy. ‘And while pur- 
suing this course, if our readers enter into 
our opinions, it will add somewhat to the 
complacency with which we quote from a 
composition, (we may without vanity say) 
advised, excited, and instigated, b the 
pressing recommendations which the Literary 
Gazette addressed to Barry Cornwall, to in- 
duce him to employ his talents in the regular 
service of the Tragic Muse. 

The story of Mirandola is exceedingly 
simple : the incidents are very few, and those 
on whicb the’ catastrophe hinges are even 
common-place ; yet such is. the skill with 
which the whole ‘is wrought, so fine is the 
taste of the texture, and so many are the 
gems of poesy with which: the web is studded, 
that every thing but admiration is forgotten 
as it is unfolded to the view. It has no pomp 
of style, no majesty—but the majesty of na- 
ture; it has no ornaments, no laboured 
graces—but the brief sweet breathings of a 
poetic mind ; it has no affecting wonder, no 
road to the heart—iut the deep pathos of 
truth, under circumstances of human afflic- 
tion, and the pourings out of souls. wounded 
by Geapprintnent, stung by treachery, 
blighted by ingratitude, infuriated by jea- 
lousy, and maddened by despair. And this 
is genuine inspiration: these are the real 
ov nd verse, which would _— us to 
over as. nothing a hundred- greater 
blemishes than any that can be detected in 
Mirandola. But to'the proof. 

Mirandola is a chaster Parisina. The 


sionately be- 
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Duke, under the supposition of his son Gui- 
do’s death, and unknowing of their original 
loves, weds Isidora, the sworn bride of Gui- 
do. The letters between the parties have 
been intercepted and suppressed by Isabella, 
the Duke’s sister (whose ambition seeks the 
throne for her son), and her agent Gheraldi, 
a monk, whom she has seduced by the pro- 
mise of a Cardinal’s hat. Guido returns te 
Mirandola—is informed of his hopes—and yet, 
as faras a broken heart.can be reconciled, is 
reconciled to his father and to Isidora. But the 

lotters of ev'ltake-care to fill the breast of 

irandola with jealousy, against which his 
nobler sentiments strive to shield him in 
vain. The sight on his hand of a ring— 
pledge of his love, obtained from his Duchess 
and conveyed to Guido as a token of her 
friertdship, fills him with the bitterest sus- 
picions ; to allay which Guido resolves to 
abandon Mirandola for ever. He declares 
he will not see,Tsidora again, and after a fine 
scene, his father bids him farewell. Unhap- 
py, however, Isidora, through their mutual 

iend Casti, implores an interview, to 
cure thé restoration of ‘the*riag; to which 
Guido assents. Meéanwwhile Casti discovers 
the treachéry of Isabella and Gheraldi, from 
the‘dropping of some papers. by the latter in 
his cell, and rushes forth to expose the trai- 
tors to the Duke. Heis too late. In the in- 
terim Mirandola has been guided to the final 
interview of the lovers inthe garden; and 
thus convinced of his falsehood, dooms his 
son to instant death. He is led out to execu- 
tion ; Casti comes, and shows the villany of 
Isabella ; the crisis arrives, and the agonized 
parent, imploring in mercy that his cruel 
orders may be prevented, hears the sound 
of the musquetry which seals the fate of his 
only child, and his own desolation. Nature 
struggles through a few throes, and he ex- 
pires. 

In the developement of these incidents 
considerable art is evinced. The alterna 
tions of cali and trouble, ofjoy and sorrow, 
are perhaps a little too systematic. Sucha 
writer needs not care for contrasts, and 
might safely have abandoned that theatrical 
rule which asks tor sunshine before clouds, 
and bright glimipses of happiness to succeed 
the environing sadness of gloom. Another of 
the chief moving powers of tragedy, we may 
also state, is repeated, though with. great 
effect, too frequently,—we allude to sus- 

. In our judgement this engine in dia- 
logue should be very sparingly used ; and not 
because it has not igious influence, but 
merely because it is rather a dramatic contri- 
vance, than strictly consonant with the rela- 
tions of life. From considering these matters, 
one or two slight inconsistencies, or rather 
absence of sufficient causes for the effects 
produced, and the occurrence of a few poor 
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expressions, we cherish the thought, that emi- 
nently successful as Mirandola has been on 
the stage, and singularly pleasing as it is in 
the closet, Mr. Procter will in future works 
surpass what he has accomplished in this. 
What he has accomplished the subjoined ex- 
tracts will testify. The first scene, in which 
the Duke and his young wife appear, ex- 
quisitely opens out his impetuous and sus- 
oe though generous c ter ; and the 

oundless joy of its close prepares us for the 
coming of sorrow and Guido: Mirandola 
thus speaks : 


Duke. My own sweet love! Oh! my dear 
peerless wife ! 
By the blue sky and all its crowding stars 
I love you better—Oh! far better than 
Woman was ever loved. re’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night but [ am with thee : 
There’s not a wind but whispers of thy name, 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon 
But in its hues or fragrance tells.a tale 
Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 
Speak, dearest Isidora, cin you love ~ 
AsIdo? Can—but no, no; I shall grow 
Foolish if thus I talk, You must be gone, 
You must be gone, fair Isidora, else 
The business of the Dukedom soon will ceases 
I speak the truth, by Dian, Even now 
Gheraldi waits without (or should). to see me. 
In faith, you must go ; one kiss ; and so, away. 
Isid. Farewell, my lord. Z 
Duke. We'll ride together, dearest, 
Some few hours hence. 
Isid. Just as you please ; farewell. [Erit. 
Duke, Farewell, with what a waying air she 
goes 
Along the corridor. How like a fawn s 
Yet statelier.—Hark ! no sound, however soft 
(Nor gentlest echo) telleth when she treads ; 
But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence. Thus did Hebe grow 
Amidst the Gods, a paragon ; and thus— 
Away! I’m grown the very fool of love. 


The scene in which Gheraldi apprizes the 
Prince of his father’s marriage, is one of the 
most effective in performance : it finely ex- 
emplifies the figure of sus e, to which 
we have alluded, and we selecta portion of it. 

Gher. My lord, your father (urged 
By some state policy, and fearful lest 
Your death should snap the link your friendship 

formed 
*Tween him, and Count Navarro,)— 

Guido. Chose his danghter ? 

Gher. No; not—not thus. 

Guidv. How then? Speak! Is my heart 
Bursting? What is’t I fear? My very soul 
Is sick, and full of some dismay, as tho’ 

Fate were upon me. If-—I dare not ask : 

Idare not, tho’ a,word would end it all, 

Gheraldi! no, no, no: silence awhile : 

I will not hear thee now.—Oh! heaven and 
earth ! 

If it were so—it cannot be : it stiall not. 

Yet if it were——Oh ! Isidora, you, 

W hat you—She is as copstant as the stars 
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That never vary, and more chaste than they. 
Forgive, forgive me that I slandered thee . 
Even in dreams.—Gheraldi! ‘now I'll listen, 
And you shall tell your tale. Iwas a fool 
Just now. Forgive me, father :—now. 
Gher. 1 snid your father did desire a bride 
From out his realm. Navarro’s daughter then 
Was woo'd; now she is married: but he had 
Two nieces— 
Guido, Aye, T-see’t. My father saw 
The lady Julia : yes, I'see how ‘twas; 
It was so, was it not ? 
Gher, He saw her there. 
Guido. Ay, ay : she was a pretty girl when last 
I was at home: and so he married her ? 
Gher, He saw them both, sir, with a favour- 
ing eye. 
The lady Isidora then in tears——— 
Guido, * True ; they might not become her ; 
yet she’s fair. 
When joy is in her eye ’tis like the light 
Of heaven: blue, deep and ethereal bine. 
I would not wish a wife more beautiful ; 
And, were she but a Sajnt, I’d worship her.t 
Sad Isidora! Did thine eyes indeed 
Shower diamond drops for me ? 
love ! 
* But Guido (thine) is come at last to kiss 
The tears away for ever. Happiness 
Looks out to find @ee ; shall it look im vain? 
‘Gher. May I proceed, my Lord ? 
Guido. Thad . 
Where were we ? 
Gher. I was telling that your father 
Saw Count Navarro’s nieces, and preferr’d 
The elder. 
Guide, You—you said he married Julia. 
Gher. No, my lord: no. 
Guido, Whom then ? it cannot be. 
‘Ghér. My lord |—1—— 
Guido. Monk! speak out: Curse on my 
trembling. 
One word—a single word. Now :—Tho’ your 
breath 


My gentle 


t 
Carry damnation (as I think it does) 
To every hope of mine, be quick, quick.—Now. 
Stun me with sorrow, lest I feel too much, 
And slay thee. What's her name—my father’s 
bride ? 

Gher. ’Tis Isidora. 

Guido, Thou hast done’t. 

Gher. My lord! 
Look up, my lord ! So—there : you're very pale. 
Nay, for your father’s sake. 

Guido. Hal ha! ha! ha! 

Gher, Lord Guido! I—Gheraldi—spéak to 


you. 
Oh} well: [see you know me now. Not so. 
‘ Nay, look more cheerfully.— You're better now? 
Guido, Thou-thou knew'st all—my love. 
Thou busy priest— 
Gher. My lord. 
Guido. pander to my father’s wish, 
(He is no father—I disown him.) Thou— 
Thou busy meddling Menvk. 
Gher. My lord, my lord, 
This is not well ! 
Guido. Away ! my mother ? Oh! miy mother 


was 

As pareas purity. I will not talk 

Of ‘her who is—yct oh! what pity ’tis 

That one so fair should now be full of blots, 
And that a face which love had breathed upon 
Should now be scarred all over, 

The first interview between Guido aud Isi- 
dora is of a similarly affecting character, 
and we cannot resist an example from it. 

Guo enters: 
Guido...[after a pause.) Madam, I come to pay 
My duty to you. 


Isid. Welcome ; yoware welcome. 
Guido, | come to see how 
Becomes the Duchess 6f* 
Fsid. Youwhave been ¥ 
Guido. Since when ? 
Isid. Since you— 
You and I 4 
Guido. That's a long time. now- 
I have forgot: how is’t that you remember ? 
Isid: 1—1—Oh ! pity me ! 
Guido. Weep, ludy, weep. 
Tears (yet they're bitter) purify the soul, 
But yours is fuir ?—I know they ease the heart. 
Mother ! 
Isid. Oh! Guido!--ernel, cruel, cruel! 
Guido. [aside] By Heaven, my courage, be- 
gins to fail; and I 
Grow womanish. Now let me wring her heart, 
As she wrung mine.—Ah ! there she weeps away 
Almost to dissolution.— How she bends, 
Like one whe sickens with remorse or love ; 
And she, perhaps, has been betrayed.—Alas! 
Poor Isidora ! 
Isid. Ah !—you spoke ?—you spoke ! 
Guido. ’Twas nothing. 
Isid, Nothing ? It was allto me. 
*T was happiness—no, that is gone : ’twas Hope : 
"Twas pardon. Oh! my lord, (Guido no more,) 
What have I done that you can use me thus ? 
I would not for the world, for all the world, 
Put you to snch great sorrow. 
Guid. Shall I tell you ? 
Tsid. Yes. 
Guido. Listen to me, then. 


young-— 
You are young still, and fair—the more’s the 


> hope? 


Whea you were 


pity : 
But in the a I speak of, you were just 
Bursting from childheod—with a face as fair 
As tho’ you had look’d in Paradise, and caught 
It’s early beauty: then, your smile was soft, 
As Innocence before it learns to love. 
And yet a woman's passion dwelt within 
Your heart, as warm as Love.—But I am 


wrong ? 
Tsid. Oh! no. Lloved— 
Guido. Indeed ! 


Isid. Indeed, indeed ! 
Guido. Well! There was one who loved you 
too. He said 
That every hope he had rested on you. 
He worshipped you, as Idols are adored 
In countries near the sun. He gave his heart 
So absolutely up, that had he thought 
Then, that you would desert him, he’d have 


slain 

Himself before you. You were his home, his 
heaven, ‘ 

His wealth, his light, his mind, and life sub- 
stanti: 


But then he went away to the fierce wars, 
(His honor was pledged for it,) and he left 
You, withan oath upon your soul, behind, 
*Twas said he died— 

Isid One said he saw you fall. 

Guido, *Twas said he died, and that she griev- 

ed awhile, 

In virgin widowhood for him. At last, 
A Duke—a g Duke, with wintry hair, 
And subtle spirit, and—without a heart, 
Came wooing to her, and so—you do not heed 


me— 
And so she dried her tears, and (tho’ the youth 
Wrote that he lived,) she laugh’d, and left the 


son, ; 
To marry with the father. 
Admirable as this. is,, we think the open- 


ing of the 3d act, with the meeting. of the 
father and son, still more surpassing. The 





aay 


Duke has sent for Guido, and is seen 
acing: up~and down his room; at last he 
stops. 

Duke. Hark! He stays long—but Isidora is 
Prudent, 1 think,—I hope. His-bleod is quick, 
Bat'l will not doubt. Why should he loiter at 
Vitelli's house,—that traitor’s ?——He stays long. 
— month ago and I was happy ; No; 

at » yet encircled by. deep. 

Srey *twas all pein 1 a touch. 
‘But it-is ever thus with happiness : 
It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 
That never comes.—Hark! no; ’twas but a 

door 
That shut. And is my soul in such dismay, 
That every petty whisper of the wind 
Can scare me ? Once, . but that is past, and now 
Each sound is laden, and each shadow filled 
With fears: like exhalationis in the dusk 
They rise before me, wheresoe’er | tread. 
Who’s there ? 

Curio enters. 


Curio. Lord Guido 
Is now without, my lord! 
Duke. Bid him come in. (Curro exit. 
There iga Ryan! spay mey tm my mind : 
Per my son, like a faig mor. light, 
May tsp all. He is here hase pale he 
) 


Ah! my dear Guido! 
Gummo enters. 

Guido. Lam come, my lord. 

Duke. 1,—I rejoice to see you. Tam proud 
To know my son has won so good a name. 
Your honours will shame mine. Well, well, 

8o be it. 
On you bas fallen now the task to lift 
The fair and great name of Mirandola. 
You have been absent long : too long. 

Guido. My lord! 

Duke. 1am your father, Guido. 

Guido. Oh! much more: 

You are the Pririce. 
Duke. But still your father ; nay— 
Guido. My lord, there are some things which, 
little used, 
Soon rust : such is respect. The name of Prince 
Brings to the memory of many men 
What they might else forget. 

Duke. There is no cause 
For this between us. 

Guido, Pardon me: for once 
Give me my humour. 

Duke, As you please,—for once. 

Come, letus sit. What cause have you for this? 

Guido. Cause! but,—but jet it pass. 

Duke. Dear Guido. 

Guido. Sir! 

Duke. 1 do not understand— 

Guido. And yet it is 
As plain as day—as the full risen day. 

But let us sit: with all my heart. 

Duke. Tam 
Distressed, my son, to hear— 

Guido. Ha! have you heard? 

Duke. I hear the words you speak. 

Guido, But understand not. 

Was it not so, my lord? You hear— 

Duke. 1 hear, 

And see, and feel that now aT. only son, 

And the first subject of my Dukedom, dares 
To spurn his Prince,—his father :—putting of 
The' garb of love, aud— 

Guido. Right ! it is a cloak; 

Under whose folds fathers, as well as sons, 
Do things tc shame the stars. 

Duke. Guido, by Heaven !— ! 

But this—this is not well, my son, no more of it. 








[DuxE sits. 
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1 now 


) evil. 
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well, 
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T sent for you by the Confessor— 
Guide. Ay, = de os 
That you re te my ear unload your min 
Lord 


Of some secret ; what is’t? 

If you have done anght that may leave a blot 

On the bright annals of our house, confess, 

And I willbe as seerct as —deceit. 

If you have been a tyrant, “and enslaved 

The bodies or the minds of noble men, 

Why, let me know it : or, if you have been 

As poisonoiis as tlie serpent, or have mined, 

Mole-like, your way beneath your neighbour's 
house, 

And shook ‘down all his happiness, confess it : 

Or if, like the wilderness creature, you have 

d 


Even upon your young, I bid you still 
To tell me and take comfort.+ 
Duke. 1 have been 
Silent, my son— 
Guido. Not so, not so; and yet you were in 
trath : 
When slander came abroad, ard I was absent, 
You kept a politic silence: thus I’ve heird : 
And, when I fell, ydt#wept and kissed at 
The bright warm tea: m Isidora’s cheek: 
But I rose up again :—I ‘rose, my‘ lord, 
Up from my bed of battle, and while the blood 
Harden’d upon my wounds, I traced, with weak 
And shaking fingers, a poor scrawl, reminding | 
Her of our love ; you start ?—ourlove, | said ; 
And you—you kept it from her. Speak !. was’t 
so? 


There’s no one to betray you: should you blush, 
1'll hush your virtue, Jike a murder, up. 
Duke. Guido,’ you go too, far: no more of 
this. 
Guido, No more ? 
Duke. You'll anger me. [I tell you this 
For the last time. My blood is hot as your's. 
Guido. Much hotter. Noble lord, if I may 


speak — 
Duke. You may not, Sir. Death! shall. I 
stand dnd suffer 
These insolent taunts from you, my son, my 
slave, 
My— 

Guido. Slave ! 

Duke. Ay, Sir, whate’er may suit my humour. 

Guido. Your highness’s humour changes : that 

I know. 

Duke. Sir, tho’ it shift as often.as the wind, 
Tis not for you to mark it. . Lis my humour, 
My spleen, my will. 

CURIO enters. 

Curio, Did my lord call ? 

Duke, Begone. 
If then another word—I said, begone. 

(Curio exit. 

But no, no, no; no more of this ;. no more. 

Guido. Then, you deny ——— ? 

Duke. Ah! Guido, this will bring, 
Bitter repentance, in some’ after'day ; 
Till then be silent—still. 

Guido. Oh! I will be 
As silent as the grave you've dug for me. 

But were we to go on thus quoting the 
scenes we love, our readers would find ‘that 
it must lead to a great disfitopértion’ in 
our Number, and to the exclusion’ of 
much of our miscellaneous matter. We 
shall therefore only further- transfer to. our 
page a sprinkling of those isolated beauties 
with which Mirandcla is adorned: We begin 
with asimile* omitted in the: acted play, 

t to note, that the passages bé- 


* We ou 
tween * + are omitted in ‘the theatre. 





Speak, ‘my~ 
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though very poetical’ Guido seés his fate[ Duke. We will meet—hereafter : 


before him, when consenting to the mecting 
with Isidora, aid says— 
; * T seem to go 
Calmly, yet with a melancholy step, 
Onwards and onwards.—Is there’not'a tale 
Of some man, (an Arabian as | think,) 
Who sailed upon the wide séa many days, 
Tossing about, the sport of winds and waters, 
Until he saw.an isle, towards which his ship 
Turned suddenly ?—there is : and he was drawn, 
As by a magnet on, slowly, until 
The vessel neared the isle: and then, it flew 
Quick as a shooting star,’and dash’d itself 
To ae Methinks I am this man.+—Bat 
it. ‘ 

I'll go to Isidora. 

The same personage exclaims, on the fes- 
tival to celebrate his return— 
A feast—for what? And yet ’tis always thus. 
Why do F quarrel with ’t?, . When a man dies 
They feast and shout—and When 4 child is born: 
And when ® fathers thrusts his last pale girl 
Into the arms of age (ah, death !) thiey feast, 
Revel, and dance, and laugh, and mock the night 
(The modest ear of night) with riot !—Oh'! 
Why should I quarrel with it? Iamnow 
The puppet of the day—but I forget : 
Now for his highness’ feast. 

A health given on this occasion, is thus il- 
lustrated— 

Duke. Now sit.—Give me a bowl 
Of wine !—'There is a troubled spirit still 
Hanging about my heart. Some wine—enough. 
I'll drown it quickly.—W hat a sparkling crown 
(Beaded too royally) floats on the top 
Of this clear liquid now, and tempts:my taste. 
Guido, my son, health and fair life be yours. 

Wrath, on discovering: the ring on ‘his 
son’s finger— , 

Duke. Stillam I the Duke, 
Must you too put aside respect ? No matter. 
I'll keep my way alone, and burn away— 
Eyil or good I care not, so I spread 
Tremendous desolation on my. read :— 
I'll be remembered as huge meteors are, 
From the dismay they scatter. 


The want of open ,candour is thus finely 
described, dy Guido, commenting on his 
father’s rage— ; 
It was madness. 

Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts 
Are ills because we hoard them. A fair tale 
Will ever put down scaridal, and the Duke 
Wants but an open story. I will see him, 
By Tieaven ! ’ 

The father’s curse is expressed with ap- 
palling force, and leading to'a touthing as 
well as poetical allusion tb the grave, we 
transcribe the connéctiiif, didfogue : 

Duké. Indeed? Ah,! now 
I recollect, —Oh! mercy! mercy !—THear 
Heaven and earth and air, if I——if 1-—— 

But no, I will not cursethem: thro’ thd world’ 
A curse will follow thém; Tike the black plague 
Tracking their footsteps ever,—day and night— 
Morning and eve ,—sumimer atid ‘wiftter,—ever\ 
I would not be a wretch so followed for 

The wide supremacy of all the air. 

I'd not be such 4 wretth--O Heav’'n ! O Heav’n! 
Am I not worse than they are 2 

Isab.. Worse,—how, worse ? 

Duke. Oh, more—more desolate. 

Isah. Guigo— 

Duke. No more. 

Jsab, He asks to see you. 





In the world,-never. Inthe gravo perhaps — 

In the dark common ehamber of the dead 

We'll visit, where upon his shadowy steed 
(Pale as.a corpse) the speechless phantom rides, 
Our king ahd enemy: there, friend3.and foes 
Meet without passions, and the sickly light 

That glimmers thro’ the populous homes of death 
Will be enough to findus. We shall know 
Each other there, perhaps. 


The parting of the father and son after this 
is equally affecting ; but we can oniy touch 
upon it. Guido expresses his deteruiination 
to’ travel— 

Duke. Travel !—where ? 

Where do you tliink to travel? 
Guido, I know not wheres! somewhere about 
the world. 
What matters it where [am ? 

Duke. This is sudden, i 
Your resolution’s sudden,—but ’tis wise. 
You have my full consent,—my wish : 

more ? 

Guido, Will you not say farewell? 

Duke. [rising.] Shall you stop first 
At Naples? 

Guido, First at Rome. 

Duke. Perhaps you may hebr farther from me 

there. 

Guido. Yet say farewell. 

Duke, Farewell: 

Guido. Ob, Father, I . 
Am going far—for ever: This cold hahd, 
Which now I stretch abroad towards you, —now; 
You'll never touch again, 

But we must now drop the curtain, though 
the. tremendous power of the last scene 
tempts. us to alarge addition.. ‘The tran- 
scendant acting of Macready, may be imaged 
as giving the energy and horror of reality to 
the following : 

Duke. My son! ‘where is: my son? Is-nd ‘one 

gone . , 
To stop my orders? Go-—some more, 
Here, while the Heavens are trembling, 
(A distant report of Musquetr yis heard.) 
al [Sinks down, 
(After a short pausc, CASTI re-enters) 
Casti. My. lord! : . 
Duke. Ha! my good’ messenger,’ a word}'a 
word ; 
But one: I'll give my Dukedont to you,—all. 
Tell me he lives, Sweat it: *Tisimy command. 

Casti. Alas.it was too late. Wecan-but pray. 

Duke, Rain down your blights upon us ! 

Casti. Sir, be calm. 

Duke. Sulphur and blistering fire. I want to 


what 


I'll sit 


ry die.: ; 
Unloose me here, here ; I'm too tight.— Some 
ne 


0 
Has tied my heart up’; no, no; here, Sir, ‘ere. 
All koa hea’ and’ round: niy’ brainy 
quick, quick 
I'm burning.— Hush! a drug—a— 
Casati. Hold himoupi 1+ a yl 
-' Duke, Some dult—some potent drink, «I'll 
give—I'll give wiggs y3 
The world away for peace. Oh ! round my baer’, 
And—Ah ! . unloose this cord about;my, throat. 
Has no one mercy here? [ amthe Duke,— 
The Duke, . Ha!—I am—nothing. 
Casti, Raise his bead. 
Now, my dear lord.— 
. Duke. QO my poor son! my son! — 
Young victims—both so—young—so innocent: * 
But they are gone. I féel as 1 couldsteep’' 
Sleep—hush ! forever. My poor som t—'* 
[Dies.] 


i 


; 
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DUELLING. 
Letters from the Emperor Joseph. 

A bookseller at Leipsic, has just published 
a collection of inedited letters of the late 
Emperor, Joseph the Second. We select, 
for the secon oso of oug readers, the fol- 
lowing , written by that monarch to one 
of his generals. 

“* Genezal Count K. and Captain W. shall 
be ut ones arrest immediately. aoe Coes 
is of an impetuous , proud of his 
birth, fall of false. ideas of honour. Cap- 
tain W., who is an old soldier, pretends to 
settle every thing with the sword or pistol. 
He has shewn himself too passionate con- 


eerning the Oiae ot the young Count. 
T will not suffer duel he me I des- 

ise the maxims of those who attempt to 
justify it, and who kill each other in cold 
blood. 

“I feel high esteem for officers who 
courageously expose themselves to the 
enemy ; pa also, under all circumstances 
shew themselves intrepid, valiant, and reso- 
lute, both in attack and defence. The in- 
difference with which they brave death, is as 
useful to the country. But there are among 
them men ready to sacrifice every thing to 
revenge, and to the hatred which they 
to their adversaries. I despise them; such 
a man is no better, in my opinion, than a 
Roman gladiator. 

“* Call a court martial to try these two 
officers ; examine the subject of the quarrel 
with the impartiality which I require from 
every man who is invested with the office of 
rendering justice ; and let him who is guilty 
por geet to the rigour of the 

aws. 

“T am resolved that this barbarous custom, 
worthy of the times of ‘Tamerlane and Ba- 
jazet, and which has so often thrown fami- 
lies into mourning, shall be repressed and 

unished, should it even cost me the half of 
officers to effect it. There are still men 
who know how to unite bravery with the 
duties of a faithful subject. It is they who 
respect the laws of the state. 
Signed, ‘‘ Joszrn.” 
Vienna, August, 1772. 





FOSTER’S ESSAY ON POPULAR IGNORANCE. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

To the course of his observations, Mr.Fos- 
ter has ocrasion to touch on the réligious ig- 
norance of the lower orders, and his experi- 
ence allows him to give a statement al 
ther appalling. The Wasia paoee batty 
vent. 


: It is most striking to observe how whol- 


ly are their ions of the fu- 
ture which it seem they 
e to obtain, as the necessary alternative 
6 ee ae See agpee g 
ed in , Gacearse {o mepresmat % if 
they should ever have heard enough of such 
ee to be bs agp sesie with ae 

») are very li:tle congenial to thei 
wants ure ; and no more would the 


abstracted and elevated ideas be so, if they 


had intellect and t enough to reach so 
far. Here the again returns, what 
an inexpressible poverty of mind there is, 
when the le have no longer a mytholo- 
gy, and san tape not obtained in its-place 
any knowledge of the true religion. The 
martial vagrants of Scandinavia glowed with 
the vivid antici of Valhalla; the sa- 
vages of the western continent had their ani- 
mating visions of the “‘ land of souis ;” the 
modern christian barbarians of and, 
who also expect to live after death, do not 
know what they mean by their phrase of 
* going to heaven.’ 

** Most of this class of persons think very 
little in any way whatever of the invisible 
spiritual economy. And many of them wish 
to think, if sain, still less. For they are 
liable to be occasionally affected with dark 
hints and hauntings of an unseen world. But 
it is very remarkable, how little these may 
contribute to enforce the salutagy impres- 
sions of religion. A man who is, for in- 
stance, subject to the terror of apparitions, 
shall not therefore be in the smallest degree 
the less profane, except just at the time that 
this terror is upon him. A number of per- 
sons, of whom not one durst have walked, 
alone, at midnight, round a lonely church, 
encompassed with graves, and among them 
perhaps the recent one of a notoriously 
wicked man, will nevertheless, ona fine 
Sunday morning, form a row of rude idlers, 
standing inthe road to this very church, to 
vent their jokes on the persons going’ thi- 
ther to attend the offices of religion, and on 
— themselves. Bas 

<4 » as regarding religion, is state 
out of which it is desired to redeem a multi- 
tude of the. e of this land. Or rather 
we should say, it is songht to save a multi- 
tude from being consi to it. For con- 
sider, in the next place, (what we wished 
especially to point at, in this last and most 
important article in the enumeration of the 
evils of ignorance,) consider what a fatal in- 
aptitude for receiving the truths of religion, 
is created by the neglect of training minds 
to the exercise of their faculties, and the 
acquirement of elementary information. 

** How inevitably it must be so, from the 
nature of the case !—There is a sublime eco- 
nomy of invisible realities. There is the 
Supreme Existence, an infinite and eternal 
Spirit. There are spiritual existences, that 
have kindled into brightness and power, from 
nothing, at his creating will. There is a 
universal government, omnipotent, all-wise, 


human spirits, in a most jar and tre- 
mendous ment, held under eternal 
obligation of conformity to a law which ema- 
nates from the holiness of its Sovereign Au- 
thor, but perverted to a state of disconform- 
ity to it, jerk agen to him. Next, 
there is a jous anomaly of moral go- 
vernment, the constitution 

relation between the Supreme Governor and 
this alienated race, through a Mediator, who 
makes an atonement for human uity, 
and stands representative before Almighty 





Justice, for those who gratefully accord to 


and righteous, of that Supreme Being, over 
the creation. There is the immense ttibe of aa 


jon of a new state of 
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the mysterious appointment, and consign 
themselves to his ¢ There are the se- 
veral doctrines declaratory of this new con- 
stitution through all its parts. There is. the 
view of religion in its operative character, 
the combination of its doctrines and precepts 
with a divine agency on the mind, trans- 
forming and disciplining it. And all this 
while, there is the invisible world, to which 
the spirits of men proceed at death, in pos- 
session of a conscious existence to be retained 
for ever ; and there is the certain prospect of 
a final judgment and a retribution. 

** Look at this solemn ideal scene, so dis- 
tinct, and stretching to such remoteness, 
from the field of ordinary things ; consisting 
of elements of which it is for intellect alone 


to apprehend the reality ; of objects with 
which intellect alone can hold converse. 


Look at this scene ; and then consider, what 
manner of beings you are calling upon to 
enter into it by contemplation, Beings who 
have never learned to think at all. Beings 
who have hardly ever once, in their whole 
lives, made a real effort,to direct and eoncen- 
trate the action of their faculties on any thing 
extracted from the objects palpable to the 
senses ; whose entire attention has been en- 
grossed, from their infancy, with the com- 
mon business, the low amusements and grati- 
fications, the idle talk, the local occurrences, 
which formed the whole compass of the oc- 
cupation, and practically acknowledged in- 
terests, of their progenitors. Beings who 
have never been made, in the least, familiar 
with even the matters of fuct, those especi- 
ally of the scripture history, which stand in 
the most obvious relation to religion, and 
have given a substantial form, as it were, to 
some of its truths. Beings who will thus 
combine, as we have said before, the utmost 
aversion to any oI at a vere intellec- 
tual exercise, with whatever dislike it is in 
our nature to feel toward this class of sub- 
jects. What kind of ideas should you ima- 
gine to be raised in their minds, by all the 
words you might employ, to place within 
their intellectual vision some portion of this 
spiritual order of things,—even should you 
be able, which you often would not, to en- 
gage any effort of attention to the subject ?— 

nd yet we have heard men, who had been 
disciplined in the most splendid institutions 
for mental cultivation in the world, pertina- 
ciously maintain, that the common people 
need not he taught so much as to be able to 
read the Bible, in order to their vbtaining a 
competent knowledge of religion ; for that 
may learn as much of it by an attend- 
ance at church, as it can be of any use for 
them to know.” 

But the author’s impression of the neces- 
sity of knowl is not confined to religion, 
though that holds incomparably the highest 
rank in all his hopes of improvement. He 
desires that the general resources of litera- 
ture shall be put within the view of every 
a being, to avail himself of them as far 
as his cireumstances in society will by any 
means allow. He would assist the peasant, 
the «rtificer, the lower rank of tradesmen, 
that whole vast class who are now excluded 





from literary amelioration and delight, not 
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because they cannot enjoy it by the difficul- 
ties of their situation, but because it has not 
been sent down among them by the might of 
the state ; to render themselves masters 
all the mental resource possible, For this, 
he would not be content with the scanty 
school system, which individual subscrip- 
tions have ever been able to provide, though 
he — justice to their efforts, be ps + 
upon them as the distinguishi ory of our 
ay: But he would ire ap F enive: 
mental revenue devoted to this purpose, as 
to incomparably the most important object 
of public expenditure. He would have good 
public schools in every corner of every prin- 
cipal town ; and as the merely learning to 
read is good or evil only according to its em- 
ployment, he would have libraries establish- 
ed on the most select yet comprehensive 
seale, to circulate among the people, with 
some honorary distinction for those who 
obviously make the best use of them. He 
would have places where the simpler prin- 
ciples of the arts, and all generally attaina- 
ble knowledge, should be opened in the most 
attractive mode, by lecturers with apparatus, 
&e.; a number of places for divine worship 
sufficient to accommodate the whole popu- 
lation, and a strict and powerful police to 
watch evil doers. This enumeration will 
startle none but those who have not accus- 
tomed their minds to consider the mighty 
advantages, spiritual and temporal, of the 
object, the lute n ity of counteract- 
ing the insubordinate frenzy, that is to be 
counteracted only by enlightening and em- 
ploying the intellect of the populace ; and 
the cheapness with which this success may 
be assured in comparison with the common 
expenditures of the state. The building and 
a of a single ship of the line would 
school a province. The capture of a paltry 
fortress, or the conquest of a West Indian 
Island, to be after all a place of doubtful 
sion and doubtful value, would supply 

lf the villages in the kingdom with pleasing 
and profitable books. The argument is not, 
that ships of the line and West Indian Islands 
are not proper national objects, but that they 
are altogether inferior to that of meg, 
purifying, and elevating the popular mind. 

e can give but one extract more, on the 
degree of this cultivation. 

“ What we are insisting on is, that by the 
law of their nature there is to them the same 
general necessity as to any other human be- 
ings, of that which is essential to the well- 

of the mind ; and that therefore they 
8 be advanced in this improvement as 
Sar as they can. A greater degree of this 
advancement will conduce more to their wel- 
fare than a less. 

“This might be confirmed by easy and 
obvious illustration. A poor man, cultivated 
ina small d , has acquired a few just 
ideas of an important subject, which lies out 
of the scope of his daily employments for 
subsistence. Be that subject what it may, 
if those ideas are of any use to him, by what 
Principle would one idea more, or two, or 
f no use, 
when ‘all the thinking world knows, that 
every additional clear idea of a subject is va- 








luable by a ratio of progress much greater 
than thet of the mere numerical increase, 
and that by a large addition of ideas a man 


of | trebles the value of those with which he be- 


gan. He has read a small tract on 
the subject, or perhaps only an article in a 
magazine, or an essay in the literary column 
of a provincial newspaper. Where would 
be the harm, on supposition he can fairl 
afford the time, in consequence of husband- 
ing it for this very purpose, of his reading a 
well written concise book, which would give 
him a clear comprehensive view of the 
subject ? 

“* But perhaps another branch of the tree 
of knowledge bends its fruit temptingly to 
his hand. And if he skould indulge, and 
gain a tolerably clear notion of one more in- 
teresting subject (still punctually regardful 
of the duties of his ordinary vocation,) where, 
we say again, is the harm? Converse with 
him ; observe his conduct ; compare him 
with a wretched clown in a neighbouring 
dwelling ; oa say that he is the worse for 
having thus much of the provision for a 
mental subsistence. But if thus much has 
contributed greatly to his advantage, why 
should he be interdicted still further attain- 
ments? Are you alarmed for him, if he 
will needs go the length of acquirjng some 
bp wy, « of geography, the solar system, 
and the history of his own country and of 
the ancient world*? Let him proceed; 
supply him gratuitously with some of the 
best books on these subjects; and if you 
shall converse with him again, after another 
0 or two of his progress, and compare 

im once more with the ignorant, stunted, 
cankered aos his vicinity, you will see 
whether there be any thing essentially at vari- 
ance, between his narrow circumstances in 


life and his mental enlargement. 
“You are willing, perhaps, that he 
should acquire some | of ancient 


times, and can trust him with Goldsmith’s 
Histories of Greece and Rome. 
should then by some’ means find his way into 
such a work as that of Rollin, or betray that 
he covets an acquaintance with those of Gil- 
lies, or even Mitford,—it is all over with 
him for being a useful member of society 
in his humble situation. You would con- 
sent to his reading a slender abridgment of 
voyages and travels; but what is to become 
of him if nothing less will content him than 
the whole | ony tain Cook? 
He will direct, it is to be h , some of his 
best attention to the supreme subject of 
religion. And you would quite approve of 
his perusing some useful tracts, some ma- 
nuals of piety, some commentary on a cate- 


* “‘ These denominations of knowledge, so 
strange as they will to some persons appear, in 


such a connexion, we have ventured to write 





schools for the children of the natives of . 
But of course we are to acknowledge, that the 
vigorous high-toned spirits of those Asiatic ido- 
laters, are adapted to receive a much superior 
style of cultivation to any of which the feeble 
Progen y of England can be supposed to be ca- 
pable.” 


But if he | ing 
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chism, some volume of serious plain dis- 
courses ; but he is absolutely undone if his 
ambition should rise at | to Stillingflee:, 
or Howe, or Jeremy Taylor. And yet. all 
this re - can sory sigaler’ he a 
himself with exem i - 
dustry in his silted kbour : pk that even 
in this very capacity he is preferred by the 
men of business to the illiterate tools in his 
neighbourhood ; nay, most likely preferred, 
in the more technical sense of the word, to 
the honourable, but often sufficiently vexa- 
tious office, of directing and superintending 
the operations of those tools.” 

We now leave the volume to the reader’s 
diligence. Its single fault is a deems ar- 
rangement ; its magnificence and vividness 
of language thus actually impair its effect ; 
the truth is there, but we are not led to it by 
any plain and regular location; the treasures 
are not piled as in the mine, but rolled about 
by the waves. But there is a living spirit 
in the work, that will make itself be felt—a 
spirit of wisdom, knowledge of human na- 
ture, and human necessities, and lofty com- 
prehensive Christian charity. It may be 
resisted, and we are unfortunately too ex- 
perienced in the tardiness of the world’s be- 
nevolence to doubt that the system will find 
strong opposition ; but it will yet be tried, 
and will eucceed. The wrestling with the 
angel may last during the darkness, but in 
the morning the adversary will be foiled and 
withered, 





HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 

[Count Golowkin's inedited letters resumed] 

The weakness or the pusillanimity of Vse- 
volod I., restored to the appanaged princes, 
the courage and the resources of which 
laroslaff had deprived them. Svaitopole II. 
was obli to assemble at Kieff, in 1096, 
the first diet mentioned in our history. It 
effected so little, that it was nece: to 
convoke another at Lionbatsche the follow- 
ing year. All the princes had orders to repair 
to it. They bound themselves jointly aud 
severally to maintain the regulations which 
should be agreed upon for the good of the 
country. But this public explanation of the 
reciprocal rights and pretensions of the 
princes, by unmasking their projects, in- 
creased their dissentions. It was thought, 
that the best mode would be, to make eight 
chief principalities hereditary, and to reserve 
the others to be distributed as rewards for 
services rendered to the Grand Prince and to 
the Confederation, or as indemnities when 
circumstances required; but scarcely four 
years had elapsed, when a new diet was ne- 
cessary to allay the discontents excited by the 
other. The Princes of Polotzk, who had 
insolently refused to appear at it, were con- 
demned to the loss of their states, exiled, 
and ‘ransported. Mstislaff the Great, whose 
talents, and whose victories over the Polovtsi, 
(1111) gave him an undisputed superiority, 
displayed on this occasion, (1127) an energy 
of character and principles well calculated to 
keep the rest in perfect obedience. He 
solemnly declared, that as the people cc uld 
neither be responsible for the bad conduct of 
the princes, nor its victims, he separated 
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————e 
before the supreme tribunal, the calise OF The} 
fo:mer from that of the latter. Encouraged) 
by this great act of justice, the people o 
Polotzk summoned Rostistaff, ‘Wassili, anil 
Ivan, to appear before the diet. They ap- 
eared at length, (1129) surrounded by their 
imifies, and were condemned. . They were 
‘ermbarked “on. the river Dnieper. “Three 
vessels were een to convey them, wit 
their suites to Constantinople, from whic 
‘city the emperor Leo Commenes, brother 
in-law to the Grand Prince, having provided 
for the support of their wives and children, 
sent them to fight against the Saracens. 
Their valour caused their fault to be for- 
otten. After ten years exile, Rostislaff and 
Vassili returned to Russia. “he daughter 
of the lattér married the eldest son of Vse- 
volod If.,. afterwards Svaitosloff III. Po- 
lotzk was restoréd to them, and it is from: 
hein that the Jagellons derived their origin 
and their fortune. ‘Another circumstance 
relative to this memerable process worthy of 
being remarked is, that after the deposition 
of their princes, the people of Polotzk ask- 
éd for and obtained, another who was agree- 
able to them. ° The same alteration was_re- 
peateil afterwards on a similar occasion; 
whether because a prudent and moderate 
conduct then appeared the best of all titles to 
reign, ot because the Grand Princes thought 
it politic that none of the appanaged princes 
or the people should doubt it. 

The custom Of partitions, however, had 
placed Russia betsveen two rocks equally dan- 
serous, for on the oue hand the.avultiplicity 
and the changes of the appanages weakened 
it in_all its parts ; on the other, the heredi- 
tary possession of the same appanages always 
establishing on one side or other a decisive 

reponderance, rendered civil wars the more 
inevitable, ws no lore authority could restore 
the equilibriam. This was proved in a terri- 
ble manner by the exame e of Smolensko, 
given (1132) to Rostislaff Mitislavitsch. The 
célebrated Romana, prince of Galiez, seeing 
that the Grand Princes were bat the uafortu- 
nate victims of a licentious aristocracy, wished 
to give to Russia a. constitution like that of 
the German empire ; but this project was 
not carried into effect, and was confined. to 
exchanging inconveniences, which at east 
were knétvn, for others which were not. 
Russia had the fate reserved for all states, 
where the thasters’ and the subjects ‘have 
cedséd to ‘tilerstand ‘and to’ esteem each 
other. ‘It fell under the ‘yoke, atid the Mon- 
gols or ‘Tartars, who ‘fouiid it ‘divided into 
éleven principalities, subtivided ad iveaitute, 
had ody to shew themselves to subjugate it, 
notwithstanding the desperate valour of its 
defenders, ‘arid the greatest acts of heroic 
self devotion. 

Though the dissentions which ruined the 








state arose almost ‘at ‘ifs ‘very origin, our | eigh 


princes had inthe beginning no armies ex- 
cept in tine of war.” The only object which 
was proposed in those ages, was to surprize 
a.town, to barn it, to carry off the people and 
the tattle > andl the height of success was to 
keep possession, and place a governor. in it. 
It was only in process of time, when the civil 


Mongols always found 
f}'some reason to cmploy thew Pi at the 





wars s¢zined interutinable, that armies be- 
‘ 


ay Femained on this 





footing, use the’ 
time of our deliveraiice, Wey served not only 
to insure it, but.also to found the, military 
authority which was hardly known among 
us till the reign of Ivan TIT. Wassiliewitach. 
The chivalrous character which the Court of 
St. Wladimir had assumed, was preserved 
for a considerable time. There exists a re- 
markable proof of it. In the year 1120, the 
Russians being at war with ‘the Cossogucs, 
Rédéde accepted a challenge from Mstislaff,; 
Prince of Tmoutaracan: the principal con-: 
dition.of which was, that the people of the 
vanquished should become subject to the 
conqueror. - Fortune decided for Mstislaff. 
His ‘dominions extended as far as Mount 
Caucasus, and the Cossogues were no more 
spoken of. Tmoutaracan, was ‘the aneient 

amarchze of the Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenetes, called Temruc by the Turks, 
which its military position on the sea of 
Asoph rendered so, important; yet Russia 
lost it so completely that historians do not 
mention it for many hundred years, and 
it was not recovered till after the lapse 
of seven centuries. Eighty years later, 
another Mstislaff, one of the princes of Wla- 
dimir, of Volhynia, took arms with success 
against the pirates of the Black Sea, and 
caused the influence which Russia had ac- 
quired in the south to be respected. 

Our princes likewise retained for a ccn- 
tury the advantages of education, which 
the reigns of St. Wladimir and Iaroslaff had 
procuted for the nation, and which gave thein 
such @ superiotity over their contemporaries. 
Russia had its own e from the time 
that the Selaves had settled in it; and. in 
order to.render.it permanent, had borrowed 
the characters invented by Kyrilla and Me- 
thodius for the.ihhabitants of Moravia. .Be- 
fore the year 900, the Bible was already trans- 
lated into this. language, which being em- 
béllished, augmented, and purified, by the 
mixture of the Greek, and rapidly diffused 
by the numcrous translations and copics in| 
which it was employed, suddenly became the 
fichest and the most pene language in 
Europe.. At this period, Italy, France, and 
Germany, were very far from such results. 
Most of our Princes knew Greek and Latin, 
and many of them learned the living lan- 

uages.. Smolensko had a school in which 

ey were all taught, and which was enriched 
by ‘the libraries that the Princes bequeathed 
to’it. .So early as the year 1031, a college 


was founded at Novogorod for three hundred ; 
young men, and masters were attached fo it, ' 


who were especially charged to translate,into 


Russian, the works obtained from Constanti-| 


nople., .At the same time, -Jarosleff, had 


Founded a school for church-singing, with 
ight voices and,from notes. Sacred music 


chime of bells, with which: the 
Princes and nobles of those times did not dis- 
dain to eniploy ‘themselves, necessarily 
pleased a nation, which, like all tliose of the 
same’ origin, is eminently endowed with a 
taste for music. In 1068, Prince Gleb, of 
Tmoutara¢an, had measured the Strait be- 
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‘’@ monument covered with hi vations, 
the marble of which has been found, and 
is. now in the impress collection. Vsevolod 
‘8 spoke the Greek, Latin, German, and Hun- 
garian Janguages. _'The sons of. Youry 1. 
especially Prince Svaitoslaff, had receiv 
Gtacetion such as nobody in Europe could 
at that time boast. ‘‘ They knéw,” say the 
Chronicles,” every thing that was known by 
the most Jearned men at Constantinople.” 
Mstislaff IT. was a man highly remarkable 
for his learning, anda sovereign most worthy 
of praise, for his application to the govern- 
ment of the State, to the education of his 
family, and to the civilization of the people.* 
jt was he who laid down the noble maxim, 
that “‘ the hononr and advantage of Princes 
are founded: on judgment, justice, and cou- 
rage.” Constantine I. was always surrounded 
by men of letters ; and, being versed_in all the 
languages known in his time, he translated 
himself those works which he thought the 
most proper to propagate knowledge ; and 
amidst the wars and convulsions of an em- 
pire which was falling to ruin, he carefully 
collected .materials for history. He founded 
rin: his at Wladimir, a gymnasium, 
which was long celebrated, and a library of 
Greek. ag@, Latin authors ; establishments 
which wereaynigue in those times, hut which 
could not resist the long conflagration which 
the Mongols. kindled and so carefully kept up. 
The Ambassadors of the Teutonic Knights 
bestowed,, in their reports, great praises on 
the learning of St, Alexander.Newsky. Seven 
cars aati age when, the education of our 
rinces commenced, . They were. then trans- 
ferred from.the arms-of,the nurse to the care 
of men. ‘Their hair .was cut, and they were 
publicly mounted on a.horse. This cere- 
mony syas a kind of. installation -into aetive 
life ; and from the praises bestowed by histo- 
rians on many of them, we.perceive the value 
that was then attached to a beautiful gnd grace- 
ful person, an elegant dress, and every thing 
that appertains to what is called a fine air. 
The valour, the activity, which our princes 
were seen to (lisplay,were partly characteristic 
of their times; but certainly, their accomplish- 
ments, their talents, their learning, were all 
their own, for history no where mentions 
their contemporaries in these respects. The 
little that I here say, would explain, if we 
had.not the details. elsewhere ; a fact which 
was long treated as incredible ; namely, the 
appearance. of a daughter of Jaroslaif 1. on 
the throne of France.. Anne, had persuaded 
the Graad Prince her father, to let ber accom- 
pany her sister, Anastasia, Queen of Hun- 
gary... Her. beauty, her superior education, 
struck some Frenchmen who happened to be 
in that country, and they spoke of +her on 


Henry I., who like all.the Kings of those 
times, was obliged to avoid the chicanery of 
the Court of Rome, respecting the validity of 
their, marriages, found two strong induce- 
ments to court the hand of this northern 
Princess, Roger, Bishop of Chalons, (Epis- 
copus Catalamnensis,) set out for this, pur 
pose in 1048, at the head of an embassy, and 
the negociation, which was doubtless delayed 


i their return, ° : 





tween that town and Cortscheva, and set up 


by the distance and difficulties of the roads, 





an . 


















was not completed till 1051. “I believe, ‘but 
eannot positively affirm, that the Embassy 
went by the way of Hungary. It was not an 
obscure person, mea rey 3 after a series of 
romantie adventures, to share the throne of a 
great King, but a beautifal and accomplished 
Princess, the daughter of a powerful and for- 
midable Monarch, granted after a long and 
difficult negociation to a little Prince, who 
notwithstanding the splendour with which the 
imagination so readily invests, a King of 
France, must have:appeared to the father of 
the bride very poor and very barbarous. The 
copy of the Gospels which she brought with 
her, seemed ever after the conversation of 
the Kings. 
(To be continued.) 

——— ee 


Chine aud CHainuts, 

OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Grey Beard, 
CHAP XII.* 

A Visit from an Old Friend. 


I have often thought of writing a ¢/te-0- 
téte table gossip, as nearly verbatim as me- 
mory could render it, to see how it would 
— in print; and as I have already pro- 
claimed myself an egotist, I yanture upon 
my subject, with that self&complacenc 
which a garrulous old man is apt to feel, 
who delights to tell to the rising generation, 
what he finds the young men and maidens 
are kindly attentive to hear ; namely, what 
were the private lives of public men, whose 
labours have contributed to form their minds, 
the mention of whose honoured names creates 
an interést in their eager imaginations, and 
kindles an affection in their warm hearts. 

I know not a better opportunity than the 
present, for the indulgence of this long pro- 
jected attempt, as I have just parted with 
one of my oldest friends—the companion of 
my youth—who has once more passed the 
social season of Christmas under my wel- 
come roof. 

One of our wisest sages has said, “ Sir, 7 
find now that Iam growing old, it would be 
well to recruit for friends, lest I be left 
solitary at the last.” 

New friends and associates may be de- 
servedly dear, as my own experience can 
happily attest : but what virtues can atone to 
the eye, who yet clings to society, 
for the want of intimacy in early life? 

The ee of last month, brought 
me the annual present, a turkey, some home 
made sausages, anil potted woodeocks, which 
dainty dish my amiable friend Sir Joshua 
dearly relished, and divided with me for many 
a Christmas—even to the last before ‘his 
death. Long has thy sedgy marshes, 
*eeeae ee ® © fair village, been fanied 
for providing this. wintry fare. 

* Our practice of confining every subject 
taken up by the Literary Gazette, within the vo- 
lume for the year in which it is started, is of ne- 
cessity departed from in the present instance. 
The desultory and confidential ature of these 
Essays, however, will speedily make our New 
Subscribers as well acquainted with the author 
and his topics, as those are who commenced with 
Chapter l—£d; 
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Surely the heart beats with more than or- 
dinary feeling over the opening basket that 
bears a Christmas present from a long re- 
rae name ; and when doés the hand of 

iendship meet a more grateful employ, than 
in searching the clean straw for that kind 
token, the sealed memorial of the seasonable 
compliments and affectionate sentiments of 
the donor? 

I found the expected letter, carefully 
wrapped in brown paper, and as usual, tied 
to the turkey’s neck. My joy was increased 
on reading that, Deo rolente,the doctor would 
be in town the next evening to pass the 
Christmas in Spring Gardens, and that Hum- 
phrey would attend him. Sam rubbed his 
hands when I told him who were coming ; 
and I knew his thoughts as I gave him a 
letter from his old cronie, which went to 
say, we shall have rare doings in the kitchen. 
Humphrey and Sam were born in neigh- 
bouring cottages ; they had often thrashed 
each other when boys, on the village green, 
and performed a similar operation on the 
corn together, when grown up men; and I 
believe have long regarded eac!: other as cor- 
dially as their ancient masters. 

Sam and Humphrey, to use my man’s ex- 
pression, had seen each other “ a mort of 
times” since the dactor axl I had shaken 
hands. We last parted, when I accompanied 
him to his college, at Cambridge, after a few 
days excursion to Windsor, on the late king’s 
recovery in. 1789; and then our head quarters 
were in Eton college, with another right 
worthy son of the church, about whom I 
shall henceforth have much to say. 

I was busily employed with the optician 
and the watchmaker, both ingenious men 
and neighbours, when Sam took the basket 
below. ‘Two misfortunes had occurred on 
that very day. I had broken my thermo- 
meter, and my Tompion had ceased to go. 
The first calamity was purely of my own 
doing, the last was no mortal’s fault. Time 
had ‘gradually been working with his secret 
tools'and damaging the beautcous little mill ; 
and the discovery roused me to reflect, that 
we were both wonderous machines, much 
the worse for wear. 

I know not how it may be with others, but 
I love to have a-chat with every person whom 
I employ. From all, I fancy that 1 have 
gleaned something useful in its way ; but 
with the mechanic, I never remember to 
have held a conversation without feeling my 
self a wiser man. 

I could furnish a chapter out of what 
— with these two worthy neighbours ; 

ut as I commenced to of the doctor, 
and of things of older date, I will only relate 
an observation of the optician’s. 

I had cut the parchinent direction from 
the basket, to-add to my collection of such 
memorials ; being, as I said before, a most 
tw virtuoso, and having dated it with 
rei ink, to place it in a cabinet. that con- 
tained a multitude of others ; the moralizing 
mechanit observed, “ I have often thought, 
Sir, when in a lawyer’s office, amidst bonds 
and deeds that may cause many an aching 
heart, that they may henceforth be eut into 


_| manifold slips to label the Christmas gift, 
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ant! promote the friendly intercourse of fu- 
ture generations, sprung from those conten- 
tious parties, whom the same parchinenws 
once made the bitterest enemies.” 

When alone, I rang for Sam to give in- 
structions for the reception of my reverend 
friend ; but Margaret had already lighted a 
fire in the appointed chamber, and put the 
Indian quilt that was my uncle Zachary’s 
upon the bed, had un-papered the window 
curtains, and in short, with Sam’s assistance, 
had, so. entirely anticipated ali I would have 
done, that | had nothing left but.te wish to- 
morrow evening were come, and the doctor 
by my fire side. 

Next day, after noon, on going to place 
my new thermometer in the parlour, Sam 
was arranging the side-board with unu- 
sual care, when looking round at the table 
clock, he observed, “ I should think,Sir, the 
doctoris now about Tottenham.” I smiled, 
and said nothing, leaving him to enjoy 
his speculations ; doubting not that his 
imagination had trotted beside the post- 
chaise, from one mile-stone to another, al 
the way from Cambridge. Humphrey’s let- 
ter had furnished him with all the travelling 
arrangements, Sam never made long 
speeches, but gave me the account of the 
route by installments. 

On going into the parlour again, “‘ You 
will roast me, Sam,” said I, as he piled the 
round coals on the fire. Lhad his reply, for 
I watched the time, just thirty-five minutes 
after, whilst he was in the*act of smoothing 
the damask cloth, which he .was placing on 
the dinner-table. ‘‘ The doctor will have a 
cold ride of it, Sir ;” and giving the fire a 
gentle stir, as he held the poker in his ho- 
nest, band,added, “‘ towards even-fall.” ‘‘Yes, 
said I, ‘‘and so will Humphrey ; take good 
care of him; Sam.” — His artless bow ex-* 
pressed more than words, and he swept the 
ashes from the hearth as quietly as ever did 
fairy, that earned the maiden’s silver-penny. 

I was at the (lrawing room window, when 
I heard Sam exclaim to Margaret and the 
cook, “* Here’s the chaise !’”’ andin a few mo- 
ments my arm chair was once more honored 
with one of the worthiest and oldest fellows 
of the University of Cambridge. 

Our greeting speeches were less prolix 
than even Sam’s; great joy and extreme ser- 
row loosen not the tonguc; the ardent shake 
of the hand, and ‘‘ God bless thee, boy,” cén- 
stituted the whole of the first scene of our 
happy interview, 

he most faithful mirror for an old man, 

rticularly a vain grey-beard, is. perhaps 
onnd in the sudden glance at the visage of 
afriend of about his own standing, after 
some five and twenty or thirty years absence. 

The doctor broke silence first, .when get- 
ting up from his chair, and turning me round, 
with my front to. the blazing fire, for as yet 
we had no other light, although it had ] 
been dark without, he smiling, shook his 
grey head, and said, “‘ Hardeastle, I see in 
thy face, that I am looking thrice ten years 
older than when we last purted ;” and then 
shakigg me cordially by both hands, sang 
with his wonted gaiety. “ But blessings on 
thy frosty pow, Jolin Anderson my Joe.” 











“The same flow of spit worthy doctor,” 
y 





said I. “Yea! verily!’ said 
please the ruling powers, we will make a 
“tnerry christmas on it.” ’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Last Night of the Old Year. 

The thirty-first of December falling on the 
Sunday, it was that we should dine 
alone. For the first time, we each after din- 
ner nodded in our elbow chairs. Sam and 
Humphrey cleared the table, and brought 
the tea without my hearing them: it was 
almost ten o’clock. I awoke from dreaming 
that I listened to the bells of the Trumping- 
ton carrier’s team, a sound I had not heard 
for more than halfa century. ‘“‘ Up wag- 

oner,” said I. It was'the steaming of the 
oiling water in the urn. The doctor laughed. 
** Where’s the wine, Sam,” said I. ‘ You 
ordered the table to be cleared,” said the 
doctor. ‘ Right,” said I, ‘* Let’s have tea, 
Sam.” 

My old friend had long been awake, but 
would not disturb’ me in my nap; he was 
brisk and lively as ever, and ready to begin 
Christmas again. ‘‘ Why Ephraim,” said 
he, when the men had left the room, ‘‘ that’s 
the first symptom I have yet observed of thy 
old age. Whither has thy memory taken 
flight?” “* Amidst the days that are gone,” 
said]. ‘ They were good days—they were 
blessed days—and be they for ever sanctified,” 
suid the pious churchman. ‘‘ Come, aruke ! 
arise! or be for ever fallen” ** So, let 
us have another chat of auldlang syne, and 
gossip away the remainder of the year.” 

** Thou hast been muttering in thy sleep 
too, Doctor.” | “ Not I,” said he, “ I have 
been calculating aloud, with all my faculties 
newly plumed ; why, Ephraim, thy age and 
_ mine together, amount to the sum of one 
hundred .and seventy-one years.” ‘ Aye,” 
added he ; “‘ if we could snatch our respective 
threads from the ‘never-sleeping fates, and 
tack them together-in one life, with either 
of our reminiscence, frail as thine may be 
touching the wine, thou Bibo, what wonders 
might not thou or I recount.” So drawing 
his chair a little nearer to mine, with his cup 
in one hand, and the spoon in the other, just 
as | have seen him when a young man, sip- 
ping histea, and talking between whiles, he 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Being the Last Chapter of the Last Year.} 


“Do you remember when we used to 
havea hit at back mon, turn and turn 
about with Old in the Strand? Aye, 
and Cadell, the bookseller, commonly came 
in—we knew his time by two memorable to- 
kens. The heating of the nine o’clock drums at 
Old Somerset-house,and the ringing of the por- 
~ ter’s bell,at the closing of Old Exeter cpange.” 

Yea,” said 1,‘ and the memory of these 
tokens awakens a thousand pleasing associ- 
ations, all clothed in the snug and comfortable 
garb of old fashions, that now appear to wrap 
these days of yore.” ‘“* I well remember the 
self-importance, which I felt in negociating 
with that worthy bookseller,” said my an- 
cient friend, “‘ for the printing of my maiden 
sermon book ; and how the disinterested ad- 


y “ and. 
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vice which he, good man, gave me, mortified 
my pride, Faith, I believe I urged him to 
print ten thonsand copies. ‘That sly rogue 
Sterne was there, who sat laughing in hi 
sleeve at my outrageous vanity—bhut said not 
a word. I never see the print of his eccentric 
face, but I think it was copied from his look 
that very night, peering from the corners of 
his langhing eye in my silly face. Poor 
Laurence. Stetne !” then the’ doctor 
paused. ‘“ Alas, poor Yorick! I loved thee 
notwithstanding all thy faults.” 

“* I dropped to five thousand, and he re- 
comme me to try my strength with just 
as many hundred. I well remember his 
great good nature and forbearance, at my 

tulent presumption, when I hastily asked 
him, if he knew how many parish priests 
there were, and what a proportion of them 
would buy my book? , said I, the 
members of our university, the church-going, 
and the stay-at-home pious in town and 
country—to say nothing of my own private 
connexions.” 

“* All this may be true,” said Cadell ; 
“* but if we have success with a smaller 
number, consider the pride of announcing 
second edition ?? 

‘* The more he attempted to lop from the 
measure of my self conceit, like a dyke, the 
longer it grew. I thought to cut short the 
argument with, ‘ Sir, the loss will be my 
own, and I can afford to pay for ten thou- 
sand.’ ‘ Very good, sir,’ said he, ‘ and the 
profit will be mine.’ 

“* Cadell was stout in his integrity, and ho- 
nestly deceived me by printing a tythe of the 
first number.” 

“* Somewhat short of fifty copies, in the 
ratio of one in fourteen days, were bona fide 
disposed of, in two, calendar. years ; about 
half that number of presentation copies, all 
bound and lettered, eat up the profit, and 
reduced the bulk ; the remaining nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five copies, or so, if not for- 
tunately consigned to the trunk-makers, 
perhaps may rise up against my heirs and 
successors, through the heirs and assigns of 
the successors to the resent worthy firm, in 
the shape ofa long bill of expences for ware- 
house-room.” 

CHAPTER XV. 


The Commencement of Eighteen hundred and 
twenty one. 

We kept it up till long after St, Marga- 
ret’s and St. Martin’s bells had_ rung their 
rival peals to usher in the new year, when 
we shook hands, blessed God for granting 
us so long a life, took a bumper of wine for 
old acquaintance sake, drank health and ha) 
piness to our friends, peace and good wil 
at home, and benevolence to all mankind. 

Sam had laid the cloth, according to our 
old custom, for we are proud of being num- 
bered among the few mms | supper-eat- 
ers of this refined age. “It is a social 
winding up of the day,” as Garrick used to 
say; “‘and where satiety and excess dis- 
grace not the dinner table, it cheers the spi- 
rits, lengthens the harmony of the night, and 
sends you warm to your dormitory.” 
Picture to yourself, an’ it please you, 





gentle reader, two ancients enjoying them- 
selves in rational ip on thie penticale 
oecasion at midnight, during a hard frost, 
before a blazing fire, with the broiled legs of 
a turkey, a bottle of old port, and another of 
Madeira ; reviving fond recollections of 
old associates, whom we had oft-times met 
at the same social season ; in good humour 
with ourselves, truly enjoying the good 
creatures intended for our use ;.and you will 
in this picture beheld how we, the said an- 
cients, commenced the new year. 

Sam placed another bottle of port and the 
key of the street door at the same time on 
the side board ; and respectfully wishing us 
a happy new year, went below to enjoy him- 
self with Humphrey and the two maids. 
I had ordered them a bow! of punch upon 
the oecasjon. 

“* T do not know how far this may be cor- 
rect on the sabbath day,” said I to the 
doctor, as Sam shut the door. 

“* Why they have all four been to church 
in turn, so Humphrey tells me,” said my 
friend. ‘‘ The liquor will comfort their 
honest hearts. Would! that 1 could make 
every poor man’s house in the land as happy 
as thine,” Then smiling, and laying his 
hand on knee, he added, ‘‘ there needs 
but very little casuistry to ease thy con- 
cience, Ephraim, for this is Monday, my ol¢ 
boy.” , 





—__——_— 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





GERMAN LITERATORE. 


Wieland’s Aristippus, §c. 

Mr. Editor.—At the conclusion of my last, 
I think I made a remark or two upon Schil- 
ler’s mode of treating historical subjects. 
But it is not my intention to trouble you at 
present with many more comments upon ali 
author who has already begun to make his 
way among us. ‘The more we know of him, 
sir, the more we shall desire to know. For 
his sake many have, and wany more will en- 
counter, all the difficulties and intricacies, all 
the harshnesses and throat-scraping guttu- 
rals of the energetic but inharmonious lan- 
guage in which, he wrote. 3 

Goethe too, and Schlegel, we will for the 
present abandon to the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly, since _we perceive those mighty Proto- 
critics are inclined to do them justice. ! 
hear the silver tones of Oberon’s magic 
horn ;* the flowers which are so profusely 
scattered through 50 octavost solicit my 
senses at every step—the divine music of 
most alluring poetry floats in my ear, and 
would fain entice me from the path I have 
chalked out for myself and my readers. But 
in vain !—I walk on my way quietly through 

* Wieland’s beautiful poem, ** Oberon,” is here 
alluded to. It is translated by Mr. Sotheby. 

+ The Works of Wieland are comprised in no 
fewer than between 50 and60octavo volumes,coa- 
sisting of novels, narratives, poetical romances, 
tales, and a variety of miscellaneous essays ; be- 
sides an excellent translation of Lucian’s works, 
in 6 or 7 8vo volumes, and another of Horace’s 
Epistles. There may be some other translations, 
with which I am unacquainted, 
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Wieland’s accumulated enchantments, till 
reason and inclination combine to arrest my 
steps. Aristippus, that strange mixture of 
light-hearted volatility and Socratic sedate- 
ness,—that lover of virtue and wisdom, of 
women and of wine,—that rich-poor and 
poor-rich man, who loved pleasure when he 
had money to precure it, and could do with- 
out either, without endangéring the equili- 
brium of his mind ;—who sacrificed riches at 
the shrine of present happiness, and held 
that contentment was a good substitute for 
hoth,—heit is whose appeal I feel irresistible. 
The man whom Horace admired{ and imi- 
tated, cannot be indifferent to us. He who 
succeeded in redueing the philosophy of hap- 
piness to a tangible ws practical shape, 
without the aid of any other than the most 
ordinary and intelligible rules, must have 
been an object of great interest in his day ; 
—to us, who live under happier auspices, 
he must be at least a great curiosity. 

The work of Wieland, which bears the 
title “ Aristippus and some of his Contem- 
poraries,” comprises a series of letters sup- 
posed to be written by or to our light-heart- 
ed philosopher, on a great variety of sub- 
jects connected with Grecian arts, sciences, 
philosophy, gdvernment, literature, man- 
ners, and habits. Aristippus flonrished 
at the most interesting period of Grecian 
history ; at a period less marked by great po- 
litical changes, (with which however it 
abounded,) than by that intense moral and 
intellectual fermentation, which was then 
preparing the downfal of independence ; re- 

xing the rigidity of Spartan virtue without 
a compensating increase of knowledge and 
polish ; and gradually averting the views of 
the proud, vain, volatile, and prefligate popu- 
lation of Attica from the attractive turmoils 
of foreign conquest and domestic broils, to 
rest contented with a supremacy in know- 
ledge, philosophy, luxury, and fashion, 
which it maintained without a rival till the 
extinction ofletters midst the darkness of the 
middle ages, 

When the are of Wieland first ar- 
rives in Athens, about the 94th Olympiad, 
400 s. c. the restless genius of democracy 
had triumphed over every restraint, by 
which the wise but inefficient institutions of 
Solon had endeavoured either to bind it 
down, or lessen its wild énergies inte a safe 
political channel. Pericles had broken 
down the banks, that he might ride triumph- 
ant on the impetuous flood. The Pelopon- 
nesian war was at an end ; the thirty tyrants 
expelled ;—Athens was free again, but it 
was no longer the Athens of Pericles. Yet 


‘at this time it became the metropolis of art 


and science, and philosophy. Socrates still 
taught beneath the porticos of the city, or on 
the banks of Ilissus. Aristophanes still amu- 
sed the volatile Autochthones of Attica, with 
his unrivalled exhibitions of lively wit, ua- 
sparing persomal satire, and gross lalecency.. 
Sophists of évery description abounded in 
Athens. The profligate disciples of Pro- 
tagoras§ met with an enthusiastical recep- 

t V. Horace’s Epist. XVII. 15 et seq. 

§ Protagoras was born at Abdera, in Thrace, 
619. B.c, He was a pupilof Democritus. He 
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tion from wen with minds constituted like 
those of the Athenians,—that lively, talka- 
tive, subtle, and disputative race of men, 
ae in nothing so much as an oppor- 

ty of improving and displaying that pro- 

i Legest diction which was ever at 
their command. Victory was their idol, and 
it mattered little whether it was gained over 
2 rival disputant, or a hostile army ; the in- 
dividual gratification was not im the 
one case than their unbridled public joy was 
in the other.}} 

The contest between Socrates and these 
preitese deceivers was at its crisis. The 
atter were in possession of the public ear, 
and floated in gorgeous attire before the 
public eye. The former was known, fear- 
ed, and respected ; but his real value was 
preciated by few, and those few were with- 
out power, since the death of Pericles]. So- 
crates was .as undaunted and persevering in 
his attacks, as the sophists were unrelenting 
and malignant in their retorts. His subtle, 
dialectic maner, his severe irony, sarcastic 
banter, and keen enjoyment of victory, when 
those vain and empty pretenders to universal 
knowledge sunk beneath his tremendous 
lash, left too deadly a sting in their bosoms, 
struck too closely at the root of their profli- 
gate trafic, disclosed too manifestly their 
Juggling tricks and mischievous impostures, 
to admit of reconciliation or of compromise. 
taught after this at Athens, but was banished 
for advancing Atheistical doctrines. His opi- 
nions were sceptical in the highest degree, and 
he-is said to have taught, that virtue and vice, 
good and evil, truth. and falsehood, were 
merely relative things, and consequently too li- 
able to fluctnation to admit of any fixed princi- 
ples, by which they might be universally deter- 
mined and di ished from each other. He 
is supposed by many to have been the founder of 
the sect of Sophists. 

{| Another motive, however, may be assign- 
ed, why the Athenian youth so eagerly attended 
the schools of the Sophists. The views of the 
more ambitious were directed to political dis- 
tinction, which could only be obtained by po- 
pular eloquence, or Demagogia, which was de- 
fined by the Sophists, to mean the art of ren- 
dering the many-headed monster subservient to 
individual ambition ; or in more familiar terms, 
of leading him by the nose. They undertook to 
teach this art, and scrupled not to recommend 
every species of base compliance, deception, dis- 
honesty, and im in the exercise of it. 
Unbridled ambition was a universal failing of 
the Athenians ; no wonder then that they should 
listen with such profound attention to precepts’ 
which led them by the shortest road to the gra- 
tification of their darling passion. V. Quarterly 
Review for Sept. 1819, p. 289. See also Wie- 
land’s Aristippus, and Mitford's Greece, 

{ Socrates was in habits of inti with, 
Aspasia, the celebrated mistress of Peri and 
of course with Pericles himself. But that great 
demagogue, in the very plenitude of his power, 
was not, however, able to profect: his friend 
Anaxagoras of Miletus, from) the :popular re- 
sentment, which he had excited by teaching the 
supremacy of one all-powerful God, to the dis- 
paragement of the whole host of popular divini- 
ties. All he could do was to procure him the 
means of escaping from Athens, and the cer- 
tain destruction which would have fallen on him 
had he remained there. 













The ruling habit of that man 
was stern unyie perseverance. or 
creumepection mae no part of his charac- 
ter; he felt himself born to be an instructor 
of men, a moral leader of the le. He 
had no need to feara rival in this his office, 
for none would share with him the uy 
and the hardsbips of a function, which 
exercised all the ene’ of his unbending 
and icy gN spirit. To inculcate the 
doctrines of self-conquest, rigid patriotism, 
and inflexible virtue, am a people who 
had no books, reflected » were very vo- 
latile, and very vicious, required, above all 
things, that the living example of all these em- 
bodied perfections s be and 
perfect reproach ; for there was no 
other authority to sanction the precept} and 
without that ogg aia ed Baa been 
disregarded in its day, sed by poste- 
rity among the pas herd of moral Na 
tems and philosophical speculations. Had 
Socrates read a course of lectures to his fol- 
lowers, and published them, they might 
have been good; but it is ten to one we 
had ever known more of'them or him than 
we do of his preceptors, Anaxagoras, Arche- 
laus, and Evenus. 

Afer the death of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Anthistenes, Diogenes, and others, pro- 
pagated the Socratic philosophy, with their 
own. versions, comments, and amplifications. 
Plato adorned it by the unrivalled powers of 
his keen intellect and exuberant ce 
Anthistenes aud Dio exhibited it stark 
naked to the toe in their own persons, 
excited much laughter, made a few friends, 
but very few converts. The contest with 
the Sophists lost half jts rancour after the 
death of Socrates ; they continued the po- 

ular favonrites, because the Athenian people 

neither virtue nor discernment to 
appreciate their delusions, or to shake off the 
convenient but fatal indulgences they preach- 
ed and practised. 

In the art of painting, Parrhasias and Ti- 
manthes were contending for superiority 
in the Tonian cities. A crowd of aspirants 
for the sister art of sculpture were emulat- 
ing the excellences of Phidias and Alkami- 
nes. Athens was one crowded museum of 
master-pieces in both. Adorned with the 
most finished s ens of the sublimest ar- 
chitecture, and filled with public buildings 
of the most sumptuous description, the con- 
‘trast of pride and meanness was displayed in 
rthe Attic mi is. Palaces and temples 
alternated with hovels and houses, 
‘low, unadorned, and incony t ; and while 
‘the: sove de was lavishing thou- 
} sands on the adornment of the city, the in- 
habitants were obliged to wade through the 
brook Ilyssus at all times of the year for 
want of a bridge. R 

The state of female society in Greece, 
was such as to provoke rebellion against the 
existing y of the laws and customs. 
Rigidly secluded from intercourse with the 
world, confined to a dull round of domestic 
drudgery, permitted. to taste none of those 
amusements to which husbands, fathers, and 
brothers were so passionately addicted, and 


| partaking of none of that liberty of which the 
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prescribed b ‘ agyl ‘and poet permitted to 
ublic, except during certain great 

oar a0 they po required in wai 
ion, singi oral songs in 


in solemn procession, singing 
honour of the deity.. In short, they were no 
better than upper seryants in the household ; 
superintendants of their husband’s slaves, 
their bedfellows, and their nurses. The ut- 
most sisoplicity and ignorance of every thing 
i household duties, were virtues not 
merely. resulting from this state of seclusion, 
but absolutely necessary to the maintenance 
of the credit and respectability of a Grecian 
wife ; and it. may be easily conjectured, upon 
-what system female education was conduct- 
ed, to form a race of matrons so homely, 
and so unamusing. No wonder then we hear 
so little of Grecian women, of the respectable 
class, or of their influence ie society.. But 
the rebellious spirit above alluded to, brings 
before us another ae pues of females, who 
shook off the shackles of society, contémned 
its forms, and despised its bounties ; who sa- 
crificed honor, country, and good name, at 
the shrines of liberty, knowledge, and enjoy- 
ment ; @ solid benefit for an uncertain goud 
at best. Solon first gave these women the 
name of Heteras (’staspas) or female com- 
anions ; insinuating perhaps a sly satire 
on the secluded habits and .ignorance of the. 
more regular females, which rendered them 
utterly unfit to be the companions of their 
husbands, who were in consequence driven to 
look, for them elsewhere, It was probably not 
at first intended that this lation should 
bear the offensive signification which it after- 
wards acquired ; but in process of time, it 
hecame_ synonymous with our coarse term 
“* Harlot.” Many of these women however 
distinguished themselves by their abilities 
and attainments, as much as by the beauty 
of their persons and the polish of their man- 
ners. They were in habits of the closest 
intimacy with philosophers and sophists, 
artists and statesmen. ‘They sedulously ap- 
.plied themselves to the acquirement of all 
those accomplishments which proved the 
Aelight of Greeks anil the indispensable re- 
quisite to an introduction into their most! 
refined circles. Aspasia, Phryne, and Lais, 
were perfect mistresses, not only. of all) 
those female accomplishments most esteem- 
ed among their countrymen, but of all the 
arts and sciences of the age ; they frequented 
familiarly the schools of the, philosophers, 
attended their symposia, and shed over their 
society all the varied charms of female in- 
fluence divine. Archianassa, Hepyllis, and 
Leontinas, were the familiar companions and 
confidants of Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus, 
and seem to have been as highly esteemed in 
the philosophic circles, as they were cele- 
brated for beauty and politeness. The 
Marker side of the picture I forbear to 








exhibit ; > & S U cf om 
and clearly shows, (as my revered friends of 
the Quarterly Review. abe ce the 
great law of nature, whieh determines chastity 


a- | to be the first virtue in a woman, could not 


be superseded by the Conventional agree- 
ment of society-” . 

Thus I conclude my first excursion into, the 
classical regions of ancient Greece. But as 
we are about, to take a rather longer one, in 
c y with my old friend Wieland, I 
think proper to give you a little breathing in- 
terval. R week is a very reasonable time to 
prepare for so fatiguing a journey ; for fa- 
tiguing it will be, unless I possess the talent 

shortenivg the distance by facetious anec- 
dotes, or interesting descriptions of such per- 
sons, places, and things, as we may see on 
the road. But as it is mecessary that I, as 
well as you, should be prepared, (I, with 
my budget of old ‘stories, quaint re- 
marks, and profound observations; you, 
with your little knapsack, in which, by the 
bye, I advise you by no means to omit a 
quantum sufficit of patience,) it is fit that 
we part here; not however without assuring 
you on my part, that my German friend 
shall have as large ashare of my attention in 
my next communication, as you or any of 
your readers can expect from the inscrip- 
tion on the banner under which I set out on 
my travels with you. Tam, Mr. Editor, 

Yours very truly, 


ERMANICUS. 
December, ‘28th, 1820. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


During the late severe frost, we accom- 
panied some friends to Deptford to inspect 
the oe oe ne for the new expedition 
to the Northern ‘Seas, und to examine 
such of the 8 of the late voyage as 
were still on board the Hecla ; having pre- 
viously seen the principal objects of curio- 
sity which had been brought on shore. This 
visit was rendered peculiarly interesting by 
the state of the weather and river. Sur- 
rounded by all the varieties of. ice, which 
are visible in the Polar Seas, except panne 
_ mon tie tga the — which had just 
achieved th rous exploit of trat- 
ing into unknown hyperborean on lay 
securely at anchor on the wintry bosom of 
the ‘Thames, amidst what was to us a scene 
of desolation, rendered more dreary by the 

iercing cok of a day unusual to our cli- 


‘mate, but which seemed to the officers of 


the expedition animated nature and a tem- 
perate season. The whole was calculated to 
make a deep impression on the imagination. 
The ships looked as if they were at home in 
the buttressed and ing ice ; and while 
one side of the: river was locked im the fetters 
of frost, the’ other presented the moving 
picture of water-streaks, and ponderous con- 
gealed masses whirling about in all the 
eddies of the tide. A few gulls skimmed 
around ; and but for the buildings and bustle 
of the arsenal, it would have been easy to 
fancy Melville Island was at hand. r 





AND 


friends, who had passed their long winter 


there, assured us, that the prospect afforded 
a very complete idea of their situation on 
the northern coasts. We were delighted 
with these cireumstances, which gave in- 
terest to our excursion; nor was that in- 
terest lessened by oar being obliged to réach 
the Hecla in rather an extraordinary way ; 
namely, by being slung in a chair on a 
pully, and run across a cable thirty feet in 
air, ha the shore to the rigging of the sheer 
hulk, alongside of which the vessel lay in 
the middle of the river. The space below 
was sludge ice, and entirely prevented navi- 
gation, though it could not bear the weight 
of persons desirous of passing over; and 
this expedient was resorted to with all the 


‘ingenuity and expertness for which British 


sailors are so remarkable. 

Our readers are aiware, that most of the 
specimens of natural history, &c. from Lan- 
caster Sound, have been landed, and are 
either in the possession of private individuals 
or deposited in public museums—Surgeons’ 
Hall, and the British Museum. The custom- 
house officers, four of whom, we believe, 
watched this transfer with lynx-eyed jea- 
lousy, had even assessed the upper bone of 
a whale’s head, which we observed on the 
deck of the Hecla, and which, it was conse- 
quently said, would be thrown into the 
Thames ! Yet this singular curiosity was 
brought from Melville Island, where it was 
found three quarters of a mile from the 
shore, and about 50 feet above the level of 
the sea, nearly embedded in the earth, where 
in all probability it had lain for many cen- 
turies. How it came into this situation is a 
problem not to be solved, except by the 
euppenne that these islands must for- 
merly have been under the water; for its 
weight was so great, as to require seven 
mento move it down to the ship; and no 
human means existed in the quarter where 
it was discovered, to have transferred so 
ooecnos @ marine production to sucha 

istance inland. We also saw the head of 
the musk-ox, a model of compact strength. 
The bases of the horns are so broad as to 
cover all the upper portion of the skull 
above the eyes, and several inches in thick- 
ness, with slight grooves to the bend of the 
horn, when a smooth and fine curve is pro- 
jected. Of these animals, only three males 
were ‘shot. When the spring had advanced 
a little, they appeared in small droves on 
Melville Island, coming evidently over the 
ice from the American continent. The fe- 
males and the calves were very shy; but the 
superior boldness of the bull led him to face 
the human strangers till too late to retreat, 
and to this courage the three slain fell 
vietims. The carcase of the first, killed, and 
largest, weighed about 700lbs, or 570 with- 
out the entrails. They are therefore about 
the size of the cattle of the Seotch High- 
lands. * ‘ 

In ornithology, the most beautiful speci- 
men is the king-duck, not only the pride of 
arctic bixtls, but decidedly the finest of the 

* The engraving in Shaw’s Zoology is not 
like the animal; the print of the female has 
more resemblance to the male. 
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species to which it belongs in the universe. 
We never beheld such exquisite marking, 
as the head displays; and the colours are 
equally superb and uncommon. | The figures 
seem cut. out of the most elegant velvet, 
which the feathers resemble in form and 
substance. There is a skinny membrane 
above the bill, of a delicate lemon-tint, and ail 
around is of hues as brilliant as fancy could 
conceive in a painted bird. 

We have now lying on our table, a piece 
of the skin of the deer in its winter fur, the 
length of which is nearly three inches! The 
colour is white,. with, in parts, a tawny tinge 
on the extremities. 

Of the mineral productions, we have above 
twenty different varieties, from granite and 
gneiss, of the primitive,to sand-stone and 
iron-stone of the secondary order. Several: 
specimens of slate are among the number : 
a reddish granite like that of Egypt, mica, 
grey limestone, marble, serpentine, quartz, 
stinkstone, madrepores, and a sort of bitu- 
minous slaty coal, which burns with a flame 
like Cannel-coal when put to the candle, Of 
this substance there was abundance ; but it 
was not calculated to burn alone so as to be 
advantageously used by our gallant country- 
men, as the slate predominated over the 
mineral pitch. 

The mouse of Barrow’s Sound was not the 
common mouse of Europe, but a distinct 
species ; it was a sort of dun colour in sum- 
mer, but turns white in winter. It abounds 
on Melville Island, and is supposed to form, 
during the -hardest period of the year, a 
principal part of the food of the wolf. 

At the period when the sun had its greatest 
southern declination, there was perceptible 
from about half past 11 o’clock a.m. to near 
] p.m. (by the by, our poor fellows had 
little of either ante or post meridian for se- 
veral months), a glimmering of light by 
which, turning thé back to the south and 
holding lip the volume so as to receive the 
full benefit of ‘the faint effulgence, aided by 
the reflection from the snowy ground, it was 
possible to read the print of a small prayer- 
book. ‘The moon was visible through the 24 
hours, aud shone with a splendour resem- 
bling our clearest frosty-nights in winter. 

Of the vegetation we spoke in our pre- 
ceding notices. We have since seen — 
of the specimens (amounting to perhaps 
30 genera),.which, not.to rome our readers 
with their botanical names, chiefly consist of 
mosses, grasses, and some flowers. Amo 
the latter, we recognized the poppy, whic 
frows to the height of 7 or 8 aon and 
-blossoms above’ the whitened surface—thus 
affording a standard whereby to judge of 
the general depth of the snow, and shedding 
a lonely enamel. on the uniform desert. 
Another of the flowers resembles the cow- 
slip, but has a different leaf. The lichens 
are various and pretty. One of the grasses 
seeds with a great profusion of cotton-like 
substance. 

To these particulars, which we believe 
are new to the public, we have little further 
to add respecting the returned expedition. 
The Gazette has announced the division of 
the parliamentary reavard of 5000/., viz. 





1000/,.to the commander, in Parry ; 
500/. to the commander of the Griper, Lieut. 
Liddon ; 200/. to the other officers of the 
rank of lieutenants, including in Sa- 
bine of the artillery ;\ about 55/7. to the 
officers classed with niidshipmen ; and 10/. 
each to the seamen. Some promotions have 
also taken place, Lieutefiant Parry, to be 
a master and comm 3 assistant surgeons 
Heresies and. Fisher, to be ns. 
are well deserved rewards ; e are only 
sorry to see, that they have not gene- 
rally bestowed. Probably the etiquette of 
the service prevented Lieutenant Liddon, (in 
particular,) and others, from being raiséd 
to the same rank as the leading officer ; but 
we are sure the country expects, and will 
rejoice, to see these distinguished individuals 
promoted at the expiration of a year, when 
aptain Parry may be posted, in honour of 
his memorable pa Senate § 

The new expedition, consisting of the 
Hecla, and (instead of the miserable little 
Griper) the:‘Fury bem), of nearly the same 
tonnage, will sail about the end of May. 
Its immediate object is not Lancaster’s 
Sound, but Hudson’s Bay, which it is 2 
pointed to explore to the north and*nort 
west ; to ascertain if any channel leads to 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, or other part of the 
seas traversed last year. Should nothing of 
this kind be discovered, we presume that the 
first season will be spent; and the vessels 
will, in the second, again attempt to reach 
the Pacific Ocean by the northwest passage. 
That this passage exists from the longi- 
tude attained by Captain Parry, we have 
no doubt. The flowing of tides from the 
west, is a sufficient evidence, that there is a 

assage to the Ocean .in that dircction. 
Vhether or not the ice renders it eter- 
nally unnavigable,. remains to be investi- 
gated. Perhaps the best mode of doing so 
would be to sail from the Southern Sea up 
Behring’s Straits; and this hypothesis is 
greatly favoured by the accounts given by 
the natives to Lieut. Kotzebue in his last 
voyage. 
he Hecla is to be again commanded by 
Captain Parry; the Fury, ,by Lieutenant 
Lyon,-the African traveller, and companion 
of Ritehie, who -has recently returned from 
that quarter of the globe, and announced 
his journey for publication. Mr. Fisher, the 
Surgeon, is appointed to the Hecla. This 
able and meritorious officer, is the same who 
is mentioned with so mueh distinction in the 
account of the Alceste’s Voyage to China : 
it is extraordinary to have thus shared in 
two of the most memorable voyages of the 
age, and excites so strong an interest in the 
fate of the individual, that the public will 
sincerely join in our hope, that his third may 
be still more prosperous for himself, and 
glorious for his country. _ Mr. Beverley, his 
associate in the northern expeditions, does 
not, we understand, go out with the new 
expedition: Mr. Edwards, the former Sur- 
geon of the Hecla, also remains ; both, we 
trust, to reap at home substantial proofs of 
their country’s remembrance. In this spirit 
the city of Bath has done itself credit by 
voting its freedom, in a box of heart of oak, 
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3} to Captain Parry, who. is a native of that 


place. 

The Fury is at present in the slip of the 
dock-yard, fitting for the voyage. Thi 
temporary building over her deck is very 
similar to that put up while wintering in 
the North. Under such a shed, our brave 
tars regularly exercised in the most incle- 
ment weather, by moving mpity round the 
deck. Strange it is to say, the want of 
(clear) ice prevented them from the exer- 
cise of skaiting. 

The national feeling having been so in- 
tensely roused on the subject of these dis- 
coveries, we take it for granted, that the new 
expedition will be equipped in a far supe- 
rior manner to its precursor ; which it 
the more readily be, as past experience will 
enable the officers to choose such stores 
as are best ted for the climate which they 
are about to visit. 


LITERATURE& LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Dec. 16. , 

On Tuesday last the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Decror ww crvit Law.—Rev. H. Parisli, 
St. Edmund Hail. 

BacHELOR IN DIVINITY.—Rey. J. Warren, 
Oriel Coll. grand compounder. 

Bacnwe.ors or arts.—W. Cookesley 
Thompson, Wadham Coll. ; R. Burdett. Wor- 
thington, St. Mary Hall; G. Sandby, Post- 
master of Merton Coll.; J. Briggs, and H. 
Westcar, Exeter Coll.; W. He ryce, St. 
Edmund Hall; J. S. Tacker, Brazennose 
Coll.; E. Smith, and C, Nutt. demies’ of 
Magdalen Coll. ; Daniel Walton, Worcester 
Coll.; W. Allen, and J. Williams, Jesus 
Coll.; J. Turner, Christ. Church; Simon 
Taylor, Oriel Coll. 

Monday the last day of Michaelmas Term, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Docrors.1n pivinity.—Rev, J. War- 
ren, Oriel Coll, grand compounder. 

MasTERs OF arts.—Rev. Wadham ,Har- 
bin, Fellow of Wadham Coll.; Rev. J. Sy- 
mons Pering, Oriel College. 

Bacnetors or arts.—G. Buckeridge, 
Wercester Coll. ; Joseph Stroud, and F. P. 
Walesby, Wadham Coll.; John Worgan, 
Pembroke Coll. ; E. Chaloner Ogle, Merton 
Coll.; W. Hockin, Exeter Coll. ; W. Kay, 
Magdalen Coll.; J. J. Wason, Brazennose 
Coll. ; J. R. Edgar, Trinity Coll. ; J. Walker, 
and W. Rosser Williains, Queen’s.Coll, ; 5, 
rate Magdalen Hall ; J. S. Master, Ballial 

ollege. , 

The whole number of Degrees in Michae)- 
mas Term was—D.D. one; D.C.L. one; 
B.D. one; B.C.L. one; M.A. thirty-one ; 
B.A. seventy-eight. ‘Matriculations one hun. . 
dred and twenty-one. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the “ensuing 
year, Viz :— 

For Latin Verses—Eleusis. 

For an English Essay— The Study of Mo- 
dern History. 

For a Latin Essay—De Auguriis et Aus- 
piciis apud Antiquos. 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
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for those gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation; andthe other two 


for such as have exceeded four, but not com- | - 


seven 3 

Sir Roger Newn1ceate’s Paize.—For the 
best composition in English Verse, not con- 
taining either more or fewer than Fifty Lines, 
by any Under-Graduate who has not exceed- 
four from the time of his Matricu- 

lation—Pestum. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dré. 16. 

The Rev. W. French, of Pembroke Hall, 
was on Tuesday last admitte! Doctor in 
Divinity by, mandate. 

The Rev. S. Britton Dowell, of Peter’s 
College, was on the same day admitted Ba- 
chelor of Arts. 

Janvary 5Bth. 


The Norrisian prize is adjudged to Mr. Ke- 
nelm Dighy, B. A. of Trinity College, for an 
essay, Sheri 


ng from a Review of the Civil, 
Moral and Religious State of "Mankind at 
the time when Christ came into the World, 
how far the reception which his religion met 
with is a proof of its Divine Origin. 

The Hulsean ne is adjudged to the Rev. 
Robert Brough, B. A. of Bene’t College, for 
a dissertation on The importance of Natural 
Religion. 

The following is the subject of the Hul- 
sean prize dissertation for the present year ; 


The tents to which the Gentile Phi- 
d 8 resorted in opposing the Pro- 
gress of the Gospel described, and a, 


plied in illustration of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion. 
The Rev. Christopher Benson, M. A. Fel- 
low of Magdalene College, is continued 
Hulsean Lecturer for the present year. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(By Correspondenis.} 
The New Year's Gift.—A Fragment. 
Come hither, Julia! 
1am on this portrait—Nay, my child, that blush 
8 needless—it was not design’d for thee 
Though pleasing the resemblance, which for 


years 

It hath been soothing to my soul to trace. 
This portrait was thy mother’s—weep not, love ; 
J do not weep for her; for it hath pleas’d 
The will of Him who gives and takes away, 
Whose pow'r is just, whose wisdom infinite, 
Ere she could taste aught but the sweets of life, 
To call her spirit hence ; and to exchange 
Her eartlily house, for one not built with hands, 
To bear the chilling ty She was not form’d 

‘o chi frost, the withering blight, 
Of rude adversity and worldly woe ; baht 
And, happily for her, she was not deom'd 
To feel t bitter arrows at her heart, — 
She died to. give thee birth :—thou, Julia, 
Hast only known a father's tenderness : 
But 'y has that father strove to mix 
Paternal counsel with a mother’s love : 
Kiss me, my child—Oh! well hast thou repaid 
‘The watchful cares, the deep colicitude, 
‘The fears, hopes, wishes, endless, (and unknown 
‘To all but parents) of a parent's heart, 
O'erflowing with affection t’wards the pledge— 
The only pledge—of death-divided love. 
Twas on this day she died—and sixteen years, 
Shedding their silver o’er thy father’s head, 








But adding each a livelier bloom to thee, 
Have = since the last tender offices, 

That ogee: these’ trembling hands ful- 
Thou little knew’st, my Julia, why these eyes 


Reflected not the sunny smiles of thine, 
When, with thy salutation, came, 
On this returning day, the innocent pray’r 


For some rememblance of the opening year. 

Swiftly the seasons have perform’d their course, 

Since last that pray’r was granted, which e’en 
now 

Again had faulter’d from my Julia's lips, 

But that her father’s sadness check’d her tongue. 

Take this—and think upon thy mother! Go, 

And do thou likewise ! 

Thou hast thy mother’s beauty, Julia ; 

Oh! Jet her virtues live again in thee,— 

And when the grave shall be my resting-place, 

And I shall join, as is my humble hope, 

This bi saint in Heaven,—then, my child, 

God will be thy protector! If the blasts 

Of pain and sorrow roughly visit thee, 

He will bestow thee comfort! and remember, 

Though he be pleas’d to try thee with affliction, 

He ever smites in mercy :—Yet if life 

Hath nought for thee but happiness in store, 

If lengthen’d years add increase to thy bliss, 

Think not the less upon thy mother’s fate ; 

Nor, oh! forget thy God !—I, in my youth, 

Remember'd my Creator ; and it pleas’d 

The pow’r, that in its wisdom wounded me, 

To hear the sighing of a contrite heart, 

And bless with comfort my declining years. :— 

Never forget thy God ! 








N.L.T. 
SONNET. 
To Marshall. Of the Royal Chapel, St. 
James's. 


Oh, far above the labour’d strains of art, 

Thy touching tones my pensive spirit suit, 

Soft as the murmurs of olian lute, 

Falling like dew, upon the wither’d heart, 

And soothing, as with balm, its inmost smart ; 

Nor, when thy weeny A of voice is mute, 

Thrills of remember’d pleasure cease to shoot 

Thro’ the lone breast, ’tiJl the last tones depart, 

Lingering in m s echo-haunted cell : 

Ev’n thus, since first I wept to hearthy voice, 

Oft on my ear its fancied accents swell, 

Bidding me weep, yet in my tears rejoice, 

While hepe, and memory blend their soft con- 

troul, 

‘ Pleasing at once, and mournful to the soul.” 

ASTYORUS. 





EVENING 8ADNESS. 
(From the German of Salis.) 
Softly o’er the mountains, the star of ev’ning 
glimmer’d, , 
In ruddy tints of closing day, melted into shade, 
The quiv’ring aspens, by the pool’s still brink, 
Sighed softly. 
Slowly from the dubious, dusky twilights of re- 
membrance, 
Disembodied spirits rose,and sadly floated round 
me, 
eS friends once beloved, nay, still, still, 
’Whisp’ring kindly. 
Lonely and sorrowful, I said, ** No lovely sum- 
mer ev! now, 
Ah! bes hey spirits, shall e’er again unite 
us all,” 
The ev’ning star was set—the quiv’ring as- 


pens 
Sighed sadly. 


Pall Mail. J.B. 





FINE ARTS. 


FRENCH ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
Painting —Sculpture. 

The pictures and statues sent from Rome 
by the Students of the French Academy, 
were lately exhibited. 

A marble statue by M. Ramey Jun. ex- 
cited icular intercst. ‘The extremities, 
and particularly the hands, are admirably 
executed. 

The first picture‘is a young huntress, by 
M. Cogniet. There is considerable beauty 
and character in the head of this nymph of 
Diana ; but the outlines, particularly in the 
lower part of the body, are somewhat hard. 
On the whole, however, the picture presents 
much truth and harmony of colouring. 

M. Michallon has an_ historical land- 
scape. The subject, @dipus and Antigone 


| seeking refuge in the wood sacred to the 


Eumenides. The artist has contrived-a 
contrast in this pieture which produces the 
grandest effect. On one side is the temple 
of the infernal divinities, surrounded by a 
gloomy wood, impenetrable to the rays of 
the sun; on the other appears a landscape 
rich in architectural monuments, over which 
is diffused a brilliant and reddish mass of 
light. The picturesque effect of this back- 
ground calls to mind the noble composi- 
tions of Poussin. The sombre genius of 
Salvator Rosa seems also to have inspired 
the artist in his mysterious representation 
of the Temple of the Furies. 

M. Allaux’ picture is of large dimensions. 
It represents one of the scenes so admira- 
bly described by Ovid in his twelfth book of 
the metamorphoses.— Theseus hilling the 
centaur Bianor. ‘The figure of the centaur 
is drawn in a bold style, and is well coloured. 
That of Theseus is not quite so good. 

Ulysses. recognized by his dog is a large 
picture by M. Hesse. ¢ figure and head 
of Ulysses are extremely beautiful, and the 
accessaries are ably treated. The back- 

und presents @ rich landscape, with an 

armonious effect of light. The same artist 

has also sent a little sketch, representing the 
Oath of the seven Chiefs, trom the history 
of the Theban War. There is considerable 
fire and energy in the p, and it will pro- 
bably furnish the author with a subject for 
an excellent picture. French Journal. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.—NO. VIII. 
Paris, Dec. 31, 1820. 
Before we bid farewell to the year, al- 
low me to cast a glance at the remarkable 
circumstances that have occurred in Paris, 
during 1820, whether in literature, the drama, 
the events of the day, &c. My recapitula- 
tion will be brief summary, and conse- 
quently will extend only to the most striking 
occurrences ; otherwise I should be making 
an annual register, the idea of which the 
French have borrowed from England, within 
these two years. 
To begin then, with the most distinguished 
men whom France has Jost: I may enume- 
rate four, whose names have long resour-ded 
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from the trumpet of fame; viz. the two 
Marshalls Kellermann and Lefevre ; Volney, 
the celebrated author ; and Tallien, the emi- 
nent statesmen. The first two commenced 
their brilliant career by fighting for the 
equality and indivisibility of the republic, 
and ended by gaining Countships and impe- 
rial dotations for fighting with equal courage 
and talent under the despotism of Napoleon. 
They have been sufficiently praised through- 
out their lives; and almost every day the 
editors of speculative publications extol their 
exploits in books of all sizes, for the amuse- 
ment of those who love to read about war 
and battles. Volney combined extensive 
knowledge and profound views, with brilliant 
imagination. He was, in a philosophic sense, 
nearly whut Chateaubriand is in an inverse 
sense ; with this difference, that Volney’s 
imagination was more cultivated, and that 
his style possesses neither the beauties nor 
the faults of the author of Atala. If Volney 
had written less chastely and more agreeably, 
he might have been compared to Bernardine 
de St. Pierre. During the latter years of 
his life, the art of pleasing was no longer an 
object with him, and his whole mind was 
devoted to philosophic pursuits. Last year, 
when the question of the king’s consecration 
was agitated, he published a book, entitled 
VHistoire de Samuel inventeur du Sacre, 
the object of which was to oppose the revival 
of a ceremony, which he regarded as an act 
of humiliating submission on the part of the 
sovereign to the cl In his oid age he 
likewise devoted particular attention to the 
oriental tongues; and he conceived an idea 
that the eastern lan, might be much 
easier learnt, if they could be correctly writ- 
ten in European characters. He founded a 
rize for the solution of this problem ; but 
it is doubtful whether any great advantage 
would arise from the plan, unless indeed the 
Orientals themselves could be induced to 
adopt the same character, and we could trans- 
cribe all the oriental manuscripts we possess. 
Apparently, the singular characters used by 
the inhabitants of the East terrified Volney ; 
and he forgot that it is not merely the cha- 
racter that constitutes the difficulty of ac- 
quiring these lan: " 

Talhen, the celebrated author of the His- 
tory of the Revolution, died in a sphere-of 
life so obscure, that it forms a singular con- 
trast to the brilliant period when he was one 
of the regulators of the fate of France. Mis- 
fortune overtook him; and after all sorts 
of vicissitudes, reduced: him to a situation 
very nearly resembling that from whence he 
rose at the commencement of the revolution. 
He was the son ef a porter ; became a writer 
to the Moniteur—a character in which many 
others also commenced their career during 
the revolution. He was a member of the 
National Convention, and voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. He distinguished himself 
by republican fanaticism, and was perse- 
cuted at Bourdeaux; but he all at once 


seemed to his sentiments and opi- 
hions on beinz introduced to the beautiful 
Madame de Fontenay (the daughter of 


the minister Cabarus), whom he married, 
and who was almost as celebrated for her 
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beauty, as her husband was for his jacobin- 
ism. - It. was about this period that Tallien 
ventured to attack the terrorism of Robes- 
pierre ; and he assisted in delivering France 
from the sway of that barbarian.. But Tal- 
lien was pao panes @ prominent 

in the rama which was then acting, 
4 he dwindled almost into insignificance 
under the Directory. He went to Egypt 
with the army of Buonaparte, and was sent 
back as a commissioner by qne of the French 
generals. He was however captured by the 
English on his way home, and conveyed to 
London, where he must no doubt have been 


rather —— to find himself re; as 
@ man of the greatest importance. He was 

robably less astonished on his return to 

rance, to find his wife married to her third 
husband—for such things were very common 
during the revolution: and it appears that 
M. Tallion made no endeavours to regain 
possession of the fair fugitive. During his 
journey to Egypt he had leisure to re- 





constant charm and admiration of society, is 
not always precisely what her husband would 
wish. From that period M. Tallien with- 
drew from the political world. If what the 
ne assert be true, namely, that 
during the latter years of his life he subsisted 
on the bounty of the present king, whose 
brother he condemned to death, his con- 
science must have re im with two- 
fold bitterness for odious sentence he 
prono . 
French literature has this year presented 
few works of transcendant merit. There is 
almost a scarcity, not of novels, but of good 
novels. Madame de Genlis’ seems to have 
relinquished this class of writing: she has 
given herself up to devotion, mutilates 
and Seaman, on Rousseau and ag ye 
or the use of young persons, ‘There is but 
os new novel that has excited any, interest. 
It is by Madame de Souza, the author of 
Adille de Senange, and is entitled Mademoi- 
selle de Tournoy. Luckily, the fertility of Sir 
Walter Scott and Augustus de la Fontaine 
has been summoned to the aid of our book- 
sellers, who have lately found that they can 
do nothing better than publish translations 
from the ish and German. | If we should 
experience the same deficiency next year, we 
must pray that our two foreign sources be 
not less abundant, otherwise the ladies will 
have nothing to read.- On the other hand, 
however, France has this year produced 
plenty of theatrical pieces. It is calculated 
that more than one hundred new dramas of 
every description are annually brought out 
at = thensaes of Parte. i 
uring , tragedies, comedies, comic 
The vaudevilles, and melodrames, have 
been as abundant, as usual. There 
have, it is true, occasionally been failures ; 
but, at least one third of the nevelties pro- 
duced, have maintained their ground, and 
some have met with extraordinary success. 
The tragedy of Mary Stuart, imitated from 
Schiller, excited a sensation throughout Paris: 
the ladies have adopted resses @ Ja 
Marie Stuart ; and when a play once be- 
comes fashionable, it is a sure proof of suc- 


flect, that a beautiful woman, who is the} has again 
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cess in Paris. In the same way, the gloomy 
melodrame of the Vumpire, has introduced 
fire screens 0 la Vampire, the Game of the 
Vampire, &c. very little theatre has pro- 
duced its particular Vampire, and they have 
contrived to suck the public tolerably well, 
each in his own way. Other tragedies, such 
as Clovis, Artaxerxes, Charles de Navarre, 
Jean de Bourgogne, &¢. have all experi- 
enced more or less success at the two prin- 
cipal theatres. Our dramatic authors have 
this year diligently ransacked national his- 
tory, or at least modern history ; the.classic 
ages of Greece and Rome are now exhaust- 
ed, and a French author cannot ibly find 
in ancient authors, a tragic pri fit to he 
treated according to the rules of Aristotle, 
which are those of the French stage, and 
which are adhered to as, strictly as articles 
of Faith, by all men of classic taste in 
France. Poetry, properly so called, has 

roduced but little during the present year. 
n this department of literature, England 
in assisted us, and Lord Byron, Scott, 
Moore, and Southey, have been trauslated, 
though for the most part into prose.. Luck- 
ily for the credit of the French Parnassus, 
we have however several young poets, whose 
dramatic flights afford a hope that they 
may also succeed in other classes of poe- 
try. There is, besides, an inferior species of 
poetry, which is always successfully cultiva- 
ted in France; namely, song writing. ‘The 
French pay and sing now as they paid and 
youn the time of ane t i ones there be 
any r in singing in. public, they sing in 
private.” This is The revenge of the French 
people when their rights are invaded. 








(Sequel in the next letter.) 
THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—A gv entitled Mon- 
talto was presented on )V Spday last, Jt was 


ron the old subject of jealousy. But so feebly 


conceived, that we were unable to understand 
the plot, or ¥~ vA take my | interest ae 
personages. It some language whic 
seemed to us to be taken, according to the 
rising fashion, with barefaced plagiarism, 
from the old dramatists ; and in the jealous 
scenes, the author not seldom led us to the 
very verge of the dialogue of Othello. These 
are jus experiments ; and woe to such 
authors when the National Schools shall have 
taught the Galleries to read. The play has been 
eres two or three times since; but it had 

n better to have comedies and operas, as 
Braham in the latter, and Munden, Harley, 
and Elliston himself, in the former, always 
give pleasure to an audience. 

Covent Garven. — Having expatiated 
so fully on the play of Mirandola, in our re- 
view, we have nothing here to do, but to 
notice the performers. Never had author 
greater reason to be satisfied, than he of this 
tragedy, with the exertions ‘of those, to 
whom were entrusted his principal trusts. 
Mr. Macready, as the Duke, threw all his 

wers into the part; and Mr. C. Kemble, 





in Guido, was eminently his equal. The 
former showed us, that Kean had not ap- 
peared without effect in the dramatic world, 














for the intensity of spirit which that actor 
displayed even in his faults, has given a 
new tone to theatrical representation ; and 
Macready, with a finer taste, and superior 
intelligence, loses nothing by adopting some 
of the striking characteristics of his style and 
manner. To this he superaddsa noble ori- 
ginality, and admirable study, so that what- 
ever he does is sure to tell upon the public 
mind, It certainly did ‘so in Mirandola, 
which has augmented his chaplet with one 
other laurel.. Mr. Kemble acted as if the 
whole play had d on his individual 
zeal. turns mirthfal, melancholy; in- 
censed and ‘miserable, he gave all the va- 
rieti¢s of passion with judyment and feeling, 


and wherever it was ible, — a 
strong impression. want of fernale ac- 
tors of superior talents, was disadvanta- 


geously obvious. Miss Foote is by: no 
means capable of sustaining the griefs of a 
tragic heroine, and ‘Mrs. Faucit was not at 
home in Isabella. Her plotting was too 
coarse, and her leers‘and gestures, of’ the 
meanest mimickry. None of the other parts 


(with the exception of his last scene, wliich | Onty 


Mr. Abbott gave with t spirit) afford 
any seope for the exhibition of abilities. 
The scer is rich. The usual accompa- 
niments of prologue and epilogue, offer no-" 
thing new for praise. 


te 





VARIETIES. 


American Journal of Science-and Arts.— 
** Tn the province of Chactas, a hu 


miles from the Natchez, a great road has |? 


been rendered sepeeselie, on account of the 
attacks “Of a kind of mosquito (mouche as- 
sassine), whose sting causes the death of 
men and horses in three.hours’ time ; about 
forty horses have been killed on this road in 
one winter. Mr. Elias Cornélius,“who has 
examinéd this venomous insect, has not been’ 
able to determine its species.” 

Cure for Scarlet Fever-—A letter from 
Frankfort of the 19th December says, “The 
discovery made at Leipsig, that the della 
donna is a preservative against the scarlet 

’ fever, has just been confirmed by several ex- 
periments rep in late numbers of the 
Journal de Médicine Pratique, published at 
977 

éttingen.—The University of Géttingen, 
which at the beginning of the lost half yan 
had 1118 students, has now received a con- 
siderable addition, ao. that the whole num- 
ber amounts to 1254; which is more than 
it ever had before at any time since its 
foundation. The laudable example of pub- 
lic lectures has met with several imita- 
tors, and sphaavetis the. moment is not. 
remote when the will of the law will’ be 
fully carried into effect in this respect also. 
The want of a public place of worship for 
the University, which has long. been _felt,. 
will now be shortly remedied. The church of 
St. Nicholas is designed for this purpose ; 
and his Majesty the King of Great Britain 
and Hanover has, with truly royal munifi- 
cence, made a present of 10,000 rix dollars 
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for the purpose of repairing and fitting u 
that church, which will be aieabe. sip 
latest, by Michaelmas, 1821.* 

Useful Invention—Mr. Dreher, an in- 
genious turner at Vienna, has y im- 
proved’ the eopying machine, by an. ex- 
tremely judicious simplification of the me- 
chanism, and thereby: afforded a great 
“a com a and ere 
in particular. i copying machine, 
by which letters sui weitings. of all sizes, 
even folio, may be very quickly copied, con- 
sists of a press four inches long, with a 
small cyliader, which contains pens and ink. 
The whole apparatus may be conveniently 
carried in the pocket, the price is very 
moderate. 

Prize Question.—The Provincial Com- 
mittee’ of ars — iors Amsterdam 

ge , the ing: question— 
ny hat are the causes that vonems drowned, 
suffocated, or hung, who have been recovered 
from ana death; often become soon 
after the prey. of a real death ?, What means 
must be employed to prevent this nvisfortune?” 
two memoirs } Deen received that 
answered to thé‘conditions, one in French, 
the other in Dutch; The latter, with the 
motto, ‘* Aér' in’ omnibus que accidunt, 
maximus et auctor, et dominus est,’” was'so 


superior in every respect'to the other, that 


| the Committee without hesitation adjudged 


it the prize. The author is’ Me Ho J. 
Sehouten, doctor of physic at Amsterdam. 
FRANCE. 

The Annuaire for the year 1821, presented 
to the King by the Board of Longitude, has 
just been published ; it contains several 
‘calculations’ relative to the ation of 
France, which according to the last census, 
‘and the documents furnished by the Board 
of Statistics of the ministry of the interior, is 
29,217,465 souls. The: bills of mortality, 
&e. of the city of Paris, for the year 1819, 
gives the followingduta. Birtlis:24,344, of 
which 8,641 werenatural children. (Surely, 
an “enormous proportiun, being above one- 
third; and presenting’ a frightful picture of 
the extensive corruption of morals in that 
great city.) Deaths 22,072, including 35} 
children who died of the small pox. Still 
born childrén, 1,352. Marriages 6,236. 
The population of Paris amounts to 713,765 
souls. The —— of the year 1819, 
offers the following data. 

Liquors. Wines, 805,499 hectolitres. 
Brand 43,849 ; cyder and perry 15,929 ; 
beer 71,896; vinegar 20,966. 

Eatables:| Oxen 70,829; cows 3;561 ; 
milk cows 2,918; calves 67,719; sheep 
320,370; hogs and wild: boars 64;822, 
meat by retail ‘944,223 ki mes. Dry- 
cheeses 1;267;564' kilog: Amount .of:the 
sale of seacfish in’ the markets” 8/166)520 
francs ; 0 $21,618 francs ; fresh’ water 


fish 502, 

* Bonn. Among the Mustrious names which 
this University: ‘hail ly done itdelf “honor by 
adding to the’ list'of its foreign hiénorary méin- 
bers, wé" firid' thosé of our di hed ‘coun- 
trymen; Dr. M. Baillie and Mr. AstleyCéoper; 
_ that of the celebrated Italian anatomist 

carpa. 





frahes; poultry and gaine) 


ee 





7,161,402 francs ; butter 7,105,533 frauics ; 
eggs 3,676,502 tranes. 

Forage, &e. Hay 7,822,640 trusses ; 
straw 11,054,371 trusses; oats 923,022 
hectolitres. 

FrencyH titeraturs. The death of Mr. 
Wittenbach; of Holland, made vacant one of 
the eight places in the Academy of Incrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, which are given to 
foreign members.. This academy in its last 
sitting, appointed’to the vacant place, Te 
fessor Heeren of Gottingen, author of, 1, 
“ View of the Political and Commercial Re- 
lations of the Principal People of Antiquity ;” 
2, another work under the title of ** Con- 
sequences of the Reformation, try Luther ;”” 
3, of various critical editions and dissertations 
which are highly esteemed. The two first 
works are in German. Mr. Heeren is son- 
in-law to the illustrious professor Heyne. 
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JANUARY 1821. 
Thursday, 4— Thermometer from 23 to 30. 
Barometer from 29, 53 to 29, 60. 
Wind N. E. 1.— Generally cloudy. 
Friday, 5 —'Thermometer from 27 to 32. 
Barometer from 29, 50 to 29, 40. 
Wind N. E. 3; and 1 $—-Cloudy. Snowing 
all thé afternoon and evening, with rain and 
sleet at times. 
Saturday, 6—Thermometer from 29 to 38, 
Barometer from 29, 35 to 29, 40. 
Wind E. 4,—Generally foggy. 
Rain fallen ,125 ofan inch. 
Sunday, 7—Thermometer from 33 to 38. 
Barometer from 29, 37 to 29, 46. 
Wiad N. E. 4.=-Generally cloudy. Heavy 
rdinin the morning and evening. 
Monday; 8—Thermometer from 33 to 43. 
Barometer from 29, 41 to 29, 33. 
Wind E.b.S. 1.—Generally ‘cloudy’; sunshine 
during the morning. 
Rain fallen. ,7 .of an inch. 

9—Thermometer from.34 to 42. 
Barometer from 29, 30 to 29, 20. 
Wind 'N. E. and S,; W. $.—Generally foggy. 

Rain fallen ,05 of an inch. 

Wednesday, 10—Thermometer from 36 to 43. 

Barometer from 29, 30 to 29, 31. 
Wind S. W. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Eat. 51. 37. 32..N. 
_ Long: 0. 3. 51. W. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 

a ce 20 cn 
TO OUR READERS. 

Our present Nigl? has been’ transformed a 
little from the usual shape, in conseqnence of owt 
reserving a large portion of the space allutted to 
the Review of New Works, for'a notice uf Kenil- 
worth: but circumstances finving’ led us to post 
pone this critique till next Saturday (when we 
shall insert a -copious.accownt. and extracts) we 
have now been thrown upen a more miscellaneous 
selection of papers in other departments of our 
Journal. In our next, we shalt,also give the in- 
déx for the volume of 1820 ; a description of some 
remarkable fossil remains, discavered in Essex ; 
and other original articles of (we trust) conside- 
rable interest. \. 

ies to Correspondents, &c. in a:future Number. 
Erxata,—lst page, col. 2}limé 42,’ for ‘impu- 
read impurity. In the review of 
for Caifliand read Cailliaady throughout. 


Tuesday, 
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HMiscellaneons Adoertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arte. 





Surrey Institution, January 8th, 1821. 

THE Proprietors and Subscribers are respect- 

fully informed, that Mr. ELMES will commence 
a COURSE of LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE, on 
Tuesday, the 16th instant, at seven o’clock in the even 
ing’ precisely, and continue them on each succeeding 
Tuesday. The earliest notice will be given of the com- 
mencement of Dr. Crotch’s Lectures on Music. 
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t Kenilworth Castile. 
This day is published, in 12ma. price 1s. 6a. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNTr of KENIL- 
WORTH CASTLE, with an engraved Plan. 
By J. NIGHTINGALE, Esq. one of the Authors of 
the Beauties of England and Wales: intended as an 
historical Introduction to the New Novel, by the Au- 
thor of Waverly, d&c. 
It is conceived that the perusal of this pamphlet 
will be found a most interesting introduction to the 


visitors of that ancient and picturesque Castle, and the 
readers of a moved, fromso celebrated « pen. London: 








KNIGHT SPENCER; 8 'y: 
e¢s JAlonasticon, anu es slrious 
dale’s Monasticon, and Lodge's Illustri 
Portraits. 


WHITMORE and FENN, Booksellers, Char- 

ing Cross, baving early Subscribers’ Copies of the 
above Works to dispose of, on account of their declin- 
ing to take any more of the succeeding parts, respect- 
fully offer them at the following reduced prices.—-The 
Monasticon, large paper, from 1052. to 522. 10s. : ditto, 
small paper, from 521. 10s. to 261. bs.; Lodge’s Portraits, 
large paper, from 991. 158. to 592. 17s. ; Digdale’s His- 
tery of Ste Paul's, large paper, from 311, 10s. to 211. ; 
ditto, small paper, from I5/. 15s. to 91. 98. 

N. B. It is supposed that Dugdale’s Monasticon is 
about half finished ; and the first series of the Lodge 
only wants one more Part to complete it. The second 
series being quite ted, it is not i bable but 
at a future time it may be bought at an equally low 
price. ° 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


On the Ist of January was published, enlarged, and 
printed on a new and improved plan, price 3s. 6d. 
HE FIRST NUMBER ofthe NEW 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE (new Series) contain- 
ing :---I, Lectures on Poetry, delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., I]. On the less 
celebrated produetions of the author of Don Quixote. 

ill. Poems. by Thomas Campbell, Esq,---1. The Rain- 

bow. 2. The Lover to his Mistress on her Birth Day, 

from the Bohemian. IV. Verses by Joanna Baillie. 

V.Sonnet tothe Nightingale. VI. Knight Toggen- 

burg, from the German of Schillery by J. Bowring, 

Esq. VII. Political Economy. VIII. German authors, 

No. 1, Kotrner. 1X. The Revolution of Naples, from 

an unpublished. Italian Manuscript. X. Journey to 

Palmyra or Tadmor in the Desert, by Count R ky 





published by Jarvis and Wetton, 65, Paternoster Row, 
aud Joseph Capes (Public Library), 111, Fleet Street; 
and sold by F. Smith, Southam, Warwickshire. 


In a few days will be published, price 3s. 
Pi LITICAL VIEW of the TIMES; or, 
a dispassionate Inquiry into the Measures and 
Conduct of the Ministry and Opposition. Printed for 
John Warren, Old Bond Street. 











In one volame, 12mo. price 6s. boards, 

I ETTERS to a YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 

4 By STEVENSON MAC GILL, D.D. Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow.—Contents : 
Letter 1. on Pride; 2. 3. om Vanity; 4. on Worldly 
Policy; 5.6. on Uncharitableness and Party Spirit ; 
7. on Levity; 8. on the Love of Company and Soli- 
tude; 9. on Indolence; 10. on Indiscretion ; 11. 12. 
on Spiritual Indifference.—Second edition, corrected 
and greatly enlarged, Printed for John Smith and 
Son, Glasgow; Waugh and Innes, and William Whyte 
and Co. Edinburgh; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, aiid, 
Brown, T. Hamilton, Ogies, Baynes, and Hatchard, 
London. 


Barthelemy.—Voyage d’Anacharsis Abrege. 
A new édition, price 6s. bound, 
OYAGE du JEUNE ANACHARSIS en 
GRECE, dans le Milieu du quatrieme Siecle 
avant l’Ere.Chretienne. Abrege de Ouvrage original 
de l’Abbe Barthelemy, al’ Usage de la Jeunesse, avec la 
Vie de Auteur, par M. le Duc de Nivernois. Sixieme 
edition, revue et soigneusement corrigee: par Vincent 
Wanostrocht. Se trouve chez Boosey: et Fils, Broad 
Street, Royal Exchange ; Longman, Hurst; Rees,Orme, 
et Brown, Paternoster Row; Lackington et Caie, Fins- 
bury Square; Dulau et Cnie, Soho Square ; Whitta- 
kers, Ave Maria Lane; Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church 
Yard; Black, York ‘Street. 








XI, Remarks on the Life and Writings of Ugo Foscolo. 
XII, Woman, a Sketch. XIII, Letter from George 
Pertinax Growler, Esq. on Modern Improvements. XIV. 
On the Causes of the present Stagnation of Commerce. 
XV.The Polar Expedition. XVI. On the Origin and 
celebration of ‘Christmas. XVIl. On the Dramatic 
Writings of Richard Clitherow. XVIII. Original ancc- 
dotes connected with the Bastille, &c. XIK. Ac 
count ofa new Sect discovered in India, XX. Fine 
Arts,---Engravings in Literary Publications. XX1. 
Dramatic Notices. XXII. Literary and Scientific Va- 
tieties---Welch Literature; Discoverics in Galvanism; 
Organic Remains; Ornithology ; Oliver Goldsmith; 
kc, XXIII. Rural “Economy. XXIV. Foreign Va- 
tieties---Death of Taliien ; Berlin Academy of the Fine 
Arts; Perspective Drawings; Lithography; Curious 
Manuscripts in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Disco- 
veries in Egypt: Mr. Pearce; Prussian Travellers. 
Italy: M.Anglo Mai’s Discoveries; Statue of Memnoa ; 
lonian Islands, &c. XXV. Useful Arts, XXVI, New 
1 i Reduction of Muriate of Silver, &¢. 
XXVI1. New Patents---Improvement in Lamps, Coffee 
Mills, &c. 
Remarks. XX1X. Butler’s Letter to Mr. Brougham, 
XXX. Kollman on Extempore Modulation, &c. &c. 
XXXI, Historical Register of Political Events---Great 
Britain; The Colonies; Foreign States, XXXII. 
Report. XXXIII. C cial Rep 
XXXIV. Agricultural Report. XXXV. Meéteordlogi- 
tal Report, XXXVI. Interesting Occurrences, Pro- 
wotions, Obituary, &c. with Biographical Particulars of 
‘be late Earl of Malmsbury, Viscount Kirkwall, the Rev. 
Wm. Tooke, F.R.S. &c. &c. London: Printed fos 
= sane a and Co. Conduit Street. Orders re- 
te Kingdoms. sellers and News Venders throughout 








XXVIII. New Publications, with Critical, 





Answer to Bishop Mant, price 2s. s 
LETTER to the RIGHT HON. CHARLES 
GRANT, from an Irish Layman of the Establish- 
ed Church, on the Subject of a Charge lately, publish- 
ed, and purporting to have béed deliveréd to big 
Clergy, by the Lord Bishop of KILLALO and KIL- 
FENORA. Published by Longmau, Hurst, Rees, Orine, 
and Brown, London ; and Jolin Cumming, Dublin. 


Miss Benyer’s Anne Boleyn, 
In a few days will be published, in small 8ro. . 
SEEMotrs of the LIFE’of ANNE BO- 
LEYN, Queén of Henry VIII. By Miss BEN- 

GER, Author of Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
&c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by the same 
Auther, a 

1. MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. ELLZABETH HA- 
MILTON. The 2d edition, in 2vols. 8vo. with a Por- 
trait. Price 12. 1s. bds. 

2. MEMOIRS of Mr. JOHN TOBIN, Author of the 
Honey-Moon : in Bvo. price 12s. bds, 


History of the Royat Family. 
In One Vol. 4to. dedicated, by permission, to his 


Majesty, 
| &..GENERAL HISTORY of the;HOUS 
A “GUELPH, or Byer FAMILY MR 
BRITAIN, from the earliést Period in which the name 
appears upon record, to the Accession of his Majesty 
King George the First to the Throne. th an Ap 








pendix of authentic and original Documents. B 
ANDREW HALLIDAY, M.D. Domestic Physictde 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 
lers to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Clatencé, 
32, Fleet Street. 


London 2 


rr interested in the subject of Insanity. 
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ne en en eae nA 
Books just published by John Warren, Old Bond St. 
vy AROLAN COLONNA, an Italian Tale; 


with three Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. 


1, 


By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

2, A Sicilian Story: with Diego de Montilla, and 
other Poems, By the same Author. Second Edition, 
12mo. Te. 

3. Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. 
Author. Second Edition, 12mo. Ts. 

4. The Ange! of the World, au Arabian Tale ; Sebas- 
tian, a Spanish Tale; with other Poems. By the Rev. 
George Croly, A. M. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

5. Paris in 1815, a Poem. Second Edition. 
same Author, 5s. 64. sewed. 

6. Lines on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, by 
the saine Author, 4s, Gd. sewed. 

7. Julia Alpinula, with the Captive of Stamboul, 
and other Poems. By J. H. Wiffen, 1@mo..%é#i 6d. 

8. Les Jeunes Femmes. Par J, N. Bouilly, Auteur 
des Contes et Conseils & mu Fille, 2 vols. 12nio, with 
plates, 102.6, ’ 

9, Yhe Cheltenham Mail Bag, or Letters from Glow- 
cestershire, edited by Peter Quince the Younger, fools- 
cap Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

10. Poems, by Thomas Gent, foolscap Bvo. 5s. 

11. A New Set of Exercises, consisting of a Collec - 
tion of entertaining Histories, Anecdotes, Descriptions 
of some-noted Countries, dc, Calculated for the In- 
straction, as well as the Amusement of the Student of 
the Italian Language. Illustrated with Notes, Expla~. 
nations, and Directions, for their Translation, By My 
Santagnello, 12mo. 4s. 6d, bound. 

12. A Key to the New Set of Exercises, being a faith- 
ful Translation of them in Italian, calculated to assist 
the Student in the Study of that Language. By the 
same Auther. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 


Spanish Literature. 

Published by Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street, City. 

No, 20 of EL TEATRO ESPANOL, La De- 
vocion de la Cruz, Comedia de Calderon, price'4s. Of 
whom may be had, by the same Author, Lances de 
Amor y Fortuna, 4¢.—Casa con dos Puertas, 4s.——Peor 
esta que Estaba, 4s.—La Vida Sueno, 3s,+Gustos y 
Disgustos Son no mas que Imaginacion, 4s.— El Secreto 
& Voces, 4s.—La Dama Duende, 44.-—Lope de Vega : 
Por la Puenta Juana, 3s.— El Mejor Alcalde eb Rey, 3e.— 
La Moza de CAntaro, 3s.—La Estrella de Sevilla, 38.— 
Cervantes: E\ Trato de Argel, 3¢.——La Numaticia, 3s,, 
—Moratin: La Comedia Nueva 6 el Café, 3s.—El 
Medico 4 Palos, 3s.—E! Si de las Ninas, Se, La Mogi- 


By the same 


By the 





‘| gata, 4s.—El Waron, 48.--Also, Breve Noticia-de la 


Escena Espanol, 1s. 6d. The whole of the Plays have 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, und are correctly, as, 
well as beautifully printed in 8vo. Any of the above. 
may be had of Simpkid and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 


lliustrations of the Bible, 

On super-royal 4to. price 62. 6s. boards, or Proof Im- 
pressions on India Paper, 8/. 8s. boards, 
B°* DELL’S ILLUSTRATIONS of HOLY 

WRIT; being a Series of 100 Copper-plate Engrav. 
ings from Original Drawings by Isaac Taylor, junior, 
of Ongar; calculated to t all quarto and octavo 
editions of the Bible. Published by Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co. (late Boydell’s,) 90, Cheapside. 

*,* Upon the Publication of this Work devolving to 
the present proprietors, they conceived that the pro. 
duction of it in an entire form would be preferable to 
its continuation in Numbers, according to.the original) 
plan. It is therefore respectfully annoufte: .o such 
Subscribers as purchased the three Numbers (pui lished 
by the late Messts: Boydell), ‘and are desirous uf com- 
pleting the Llustrations, that a proportionute allow- 
ance will be made for any Numbers that maybe re- 
turned. 


Just published, 8vo. price 8s..in boards, 
N INQUIRY into certain ERRORS rela- 


tive to. ENSANITY; and their, Cos x 
Physicat, Moral, and Civil. By GEORGE MAN 
BURROWS; M.D. F.L.S. &c. Printed for T. and G, 
Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 

The Report.of this Work, in the Quarterly Review, 
for December, and in other respectable journals, for-, 
cibly recommends it to the attention of the public, 
and especially of all those either personally or collate- 
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rue So aeee 
Clergy, Heads of Families and Seminaries, and 

young Practitioners in Medicine and Surgery. In the 

Sanne ih ile Meares enpeantony » Doses, and best 


Children in respect to Clothing, Diet, Exercise, &c.: 
&c.; the Treatment of Casaalties» Fits, fc. atc. : and 
in the Second Part is given an History of the Causes 
and distinguishing Symptoms of the Diseases incident 
tg the Human Frame, with the most effectual Means 
‘@ Prevention and Cure by Regimen, &c. &&c. By 
RICHARD REECE, M.D. Member of the Royal Col. 
lege of Surgeons, éc. &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, and sold at the Medi- 
cal Hall, 171,. Piccadilly. 


» Ima few days will be published, in 4to. 

pee VISION OF JUDGMENT, @ Poem. 
Py ROBERT SOUTHEY, Printed for 

» London, 


Mr. SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, complete, |. 
















priests lemo. eréay of the Poems separately. 
This Month will be. in 1 vol. Bv0; © 
of » EXALTED 


~~ | tittle girl: the 


Homer's Iliad, from the Text‘of Heyne, 7¢, 

Flegantice Latinas, 60. Ga. 

Greek Grammar, 6s. 6d. 

-——-- Delectus, 42. 

Latin Grammar; @e. 64. 

—-—— Delectus; 2, 6a. 

Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, and’ Rudens; of Plau- 
tus, with English Notes, 4s. 6d. 

Latin Vocabulary, 2¢. 

First Exercises, 1s. 6d. 


with Ernesti's 
6a. 


et Geographia, 3s. 6d. 
Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History, 2s. 
Mythology, 4th edition, 2s 
yap ate Historie, wih Raglish Notes, 2 od. * 


©. Nepos, with gr Notes and Questions. “By 
Bradley, 3s. Get. 

Eutropius, with ditto, by ditto, 2d edition, 22. 6d. 

Latin Prosody, by ditto, 4. 

Greek 


barrage sho gy ‘By the Rev. E. Valpy, }¥ 


BL. 129. Gd. large paper, 42. 
Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, 2 vol. Sve. bds. 
14. Bs. ; 


Juvenal and Persius; ‘containing Ruperti’s and Ke- 
nig’s Text, Delphin Notes, and without the Ordo, 8s. 
Virgil, n+ code | ditto, ditto, 100, 6d. 
Oberlin's Text, ditto, 10s: 6d< 
Saltust, ditto, ditto, 5s, 
*," Please to ask tor Valpy’s Editions of the above 
Works, 





Sa. . 


of for Home Brewery, Wines, 3c. Cookery for the Sick, 


| pore ines on 
historical 


_THE UTERARY GAZETTE, &. 


i 7 : iets 9 
ANEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKE- 
RY, formed ‘upon Principles of Economy, and 
adapted to the use of Private Families. Comprising 
also the Art of Carving, Observations on the Manage- 
ment *of the Dairy, end Poultry Yard; lustructions 


and for the Poor; many very useful Miscellaneous Re 
ceipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants both 
in Town and @ountry. To whict: is “prefixed, an Essay 
on Domestic Economy and Household Management, com- 
prising many Observations which will be found ‘particu. 
larly useful tothe Mistress of a Family. By A LADY. 
“ This is really one of the most practically uscful 
Books of any which we have seen on the subject. The 
Lady who has written it, has not studied how to form 
expensive articles for luxurious tables, but to combine 
elegance with economy, she has given her directions in 
a plain sensible manner, that every bo ean under- 
standj and these are not confined ly to @ookery, 
but are extended to a variety of objects in use‘in fami- 
lied. By Which means the f. the book? is very 





{ In 4tow. 


‘ANEW’ 


3s., 





enty-one 
Plates, to iMigstrate LORD fo WORKS. 
A's by Charles Heath, from Drawings by k. 


Westall, ‘R.A. ‘With a Porttait, ‘engraved by Arm. 
strong, from the original Picture. By T. PHILLIPs, 
R.A. Printed for John ain Albemarle Street. 





NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS and 

RECENT DISCOVERIES within the PYRA- 
MIDS, TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, 
in EGYPT and NUBIA; and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, 
and another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. 
BELZONI. 4to. with a Portrait, 21. 2s. 


mh 
PORTY-FOUR COLOURED PLATES, illustrative 
of the R hes and Operations of G. BELZONI, in 
EGYPT and NUBIA. Folio, 64:6s. Printed for Johir 








Mu » Albemarte Street. 
: ra crown Svo. 31, 13s 
GPECIMENS of the B POETS ; 
Biographical and “Notices. To 2 ag is 


prefixed, an Pasay on Eniglish Poetry. By THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, Esq. ‘author of the Pleasures of Hope. 
Printed for John Murthy, Albemarle Street, London. 








mmuch incresped:indeed.” > 
- Printed for John iieenaie Street; sold 
also. by every other. im England, Scotland, 
Ireland... Of whom lately published 
THE NEW. FAMILY PT, BOOK... A new} 
edition, greatly im in quel 
meee ae ema | ory 77 
Fa Ot way war esas. = rer ae 
Srort ES SELECTED from the HISTORY of’ 


ENGLAND om the Congest othe evolution, | mr 
for Children. ~~ r 
# 1 was led, (anys the authorin his Preface) to tell my | 
the following Stories, which } found to amuse 
without having any of the | ‘strect, 
ees Se Mth 
wae th 
did not attempt ‘like a 
as I have, in general, adhered to 
facts, and departed from it only (when history 
was doubtful or silent) in favour of some popular pre- 
judices, whatever lasting may .be made on 
the young mind will be, on the whole, consistent with 
truth, and conducive to its further and more substantial 
improvement. As these stories have appeared to answer 
my purpose in the. individual case, } think it right to 
offer them to the public, and shall be glad to hear that 
they are as successful in other families as they have been 
in my own.” ’Pomted for John Murray, Apaaprig 
Street, London. 






in avery: bight | 







‘ous. “My 








a! ; 
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“Vols, 3 and 4, Syd. 24s. 
LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of MO- 
DERN HISTORY, delivered in the Uni ity of 





THE POETICAL®@WORKS of the Reverend 
GEORGE CRABBE. * Consisting of I. Poems.--. 

Il. The Borough.---E4/“Tates--and’ 1V: Tales of the 
Hall. 5 vols. Svo, 8.19%. 6d. ; 5 vols, royal 8yo. 41, 12s. 
Heswia vots, "small vo. 22, 2s. “Printed for John Murray, Al- 

es 
aS Mi pg M a third edition of 
; Memoirs of a Modern 
oe Aas oe John Murray, Albermarie 








cl Byron's 1 orks. 

4 ae very beautifully printed edition of 

LORD > bracke POEMS, comprised in 5 vols. 

foolscap Svo. price 36s, will be published in a few days, 

by John Marray, Albemarle Street. Twenty-two 

Plates to illustrate the Works, engraved by Heath after 
Westall’s designs, are‘sold separately, 30s. 


North Pole. 

In February will be published, in 4to. with, Maps, Charts, 
Plates, &c. : 

VOYAGE for the DISCOVERY of a 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE from the ATLANTIC 

to the PACIFIC, performed by his Majesty’s Ships He- 
cla and Griper, under the orders of CAPTAIN PARRY, 
in the Years of 1819 and 1820 ; containing a full Ac- 
count of the i ing and important Geographical 
Di »the Nautical and Astronomical Observations, 











Dublin. By GEORGE MILLER, DD. M.R. 1. A. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Tn 8va, Os. Gd.. 

HSTORY of theseveral ITALIAN SCHOOLS 

of PAINTING, with Observations on the pre; 
sent state-of the Art. By J, 7. JAMES, M.A. Author 
of Travels in Germany. Printed for Johp Murray, 
Albema ef Street. 

Byo. 36s., Second Edition. 


8 vols, Byo. “ 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 
‘the mann HENRY re a Esq. ‘Prikted ToFdobe 
— 











"TR LIFE OF FENELON, with other Bio- 
graphical and Historical -Trets.-- ‘By CHARLES 
pun cn, Be Esq. Printed fer Jeba Merny, ep asociinl 





Ba ie. 8 ae etton of 
TD, being.» Bad 
al of a Tour in pursuit ds 


- aerhhationd. abt a7, 
18 2 ramen ite Ye Fetlow 


Printed for John Mur- 
wear) cen hart 
Imo. with a plate, 12s, 
6 rte ed or Dialof Life 





Murray, Albemarle Street, 








GRANVILLE PENN, Reqs: Beted, for Joun |, 


and the Natural History of the Seas and Islands to the 
Westward of Baffin’s Bay, more particularly of Melville’s 
Island, in the Polar Sea, where the Ships were frozen 
up for nearly Eleven Months. By authority of lhe 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Printing for 
Jobun Murray, Albemarle Strert. 


> > Nos. land? 12, (completing theywork), 

A. “PICPURESQUE» TOUR> in ITALY, 
iMustfative of. Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, A+. 

Consisting of -Sixty-three Engravings, by the first Ar- 
tists, fro Drawings byJames Hakewilt, Architect, and 
J. M.W. Turner, R. A. 

*,* This Work is now compléted, and may be had, 
Ato. ‘preofs, on India Papet, 181.; tenqueots 101, 16s. ; 


to; prints, 77. 10s, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SCHEMING; a Novel. In three Volumes. 
~ . Satire’s my weapon, but 1’m too discrect,, 
To rin a mock and tilt at alll meet; 
Loply wear it a land of Hectors, > 
one. uters, Hypocrites, game, Rectors. 
London : Panter Hy Colour and Cx, Cond 
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